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PART 


In the hill country of Massachusetts there 
is a town, whose principal street in suinmer is 
a long shimmering line of elm-shaded mead- 
ows, where old New England, as well as in old 
Ipswich, still lives in primitive simplicity and 
beauty. It was once called Hadley; it is known 
as “ Old Hadley” now. The purple swifts 
come back to the great chimneys on the Ox 
Bow of the river, and the golden orioles to the 
glimmering elms, now as in the days long 
gone by, and they find the place as it was in 
the times of the Indian terrors, for it has not 
greatly changed since then. 

With this bowery town is associated one of 
the greatest legends in American history, a 
legend of such historic proportions and spir- 
itual suggestions that over-worked Robert 
Southey, the laureate, at one time planned to 
build an epic poem upon it. Whether some 
statesman revealed to him the secret of the 
legend, and thus lost to him its supernatural 
coloring, or whether his being compelled to 
work double tides to make up for others’ idle- 
ness, prevented the laureate from fulfilling his 
plan we do not know, but, from the point of 
view that events compel us to take of the Had- 
ley legend to-day, he never touched upon a 
subject of greater significance. 

* * xk * * * 

In the early part of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, two men were riding 
along the Bay Path towards the hill country 
in Western Massachusetts. One of them who 
acted as guide was Pierre Calef, who belonged 
to the resolute type as he of the same name 
whom Whittier’s poem celebrates, and the 
other was an English doctor, named Brad- 
street, a relative of Assistant Simon Brad- 
street, of Boston, who became governor at 
the age of nearly ninety, and served the State 
after that. 

_The two came to a guide-post by the way- 
side where two roads met. One of the arms 
of the guide-post bore the words “To Hadley.” 

“We take this road,” said Calef, who acted 
as the guide. 


I. 


The doctor reined his horse, and read “To 
Hadley”—‘Hadley”—he said, “that is the 
place of Governor Leverett’s family tradition.” 

“You may well say tradition, Doctor,” re- 
plied Calef. “It is impossible for you to be- 
lieve that such an event as the people relate, 
ever happened.” 

“T refer to the story of the Angel of Deliv- 
erance, my friend.” 

“T understand you, Doctor. But no Angel 
of Deliverance ever appeared in human form 
at Hadley.” 

“But Governor Leverett is responsible for 
the story which is filling the world. He was 
Governor during the Indian War, and the 
commander of the forces against Metacomet. 
He should know. All England knows it.” 

“Knows what, Doctor?” 

“That the Indians surprised Hadley on a 
fast day, when the people were assembled in 
the church. That the town was filled with 
terror. That there appeared in the street a 
champion of venerable face, long bearded, 
clothed in the robes of a champion. That he 
led the men of Hadley against the Indians, 
put them to flight, and vanished from human 
sight. No man saw him come, no man saw 
him go. The people had seen no such person 
before, and they declared that he was an angel 
of the Covenant, and they called him the 
‘Angel of Deliverance.’ Governor Leverett 
believes the account given by the people. He 
caused it to be published. It is his tale of 
faith, and I see that you doubt it.” 

“Doctor, I am one of those to whom the 
truth is clear without signs and wonders. It 
is enough for me to know that God is law 
and that his law is justice, and that time tells 
the truth about all things, and all men. Gov- 
ernor. Leverett is an honest man, but he is a 
weak man in his superstitions, as is any man 
who does not accept the truth for truth’s sake 
alone.” 

It was midday. The autumn splendor was 
still in the air. The birds were gathering in 
flocks, and the crisp leaves were falling in 
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the woods which were full of the odors of the 
dry earth, and the wild grapes. 

“Doctor,” said Pierre, “you are going on 
an unusual errand.” 

“T am used to such summons. I practiced 
in England in these diseases for many years. 
Such cases are associated with mysteries.” 

“But did you ever hear of a case like this 
before? Friend Bradstreet said that he wished 
you to meet a patient who had lost his sense 
of all presentthings and thought himself living 
in the past. It is a case of the failure of the 
memory. Are such cases hopeful, Doctor?” 

“No, friend Calef, they are not.” 

“And you are to meet him secretly?” 

“So says my letter of introduction.” 

“Do you expect to be able to help such a 
patient, Doctor?” 

“No,—I do not. I understand his case 
now. I told the assistant that I could do him 
no good. But he insisted that I should under- 
take the case.” 

“The patient must be a man of distinction.” 

“Friend Calef, let our horses rest. They 
have come a long way. Let us talk: 

“There is a mystery about this case that dis- 
turbs me. I cannot—lI dare not tell you what 
I mean. I am given a letter of introduction 
to the minister of Hadley, and that letter en- 
closes another that my instincts tell me has 
some mysterious message. I am either sent 
to a person of distinction, or else Assistant 
Bradstreet has a very tender heart.” 

“The assistant, Doctor, has a very tender 
heart. He was opposed to beginning the war 
against the Indians. He doubts cases of 
witchcraft. He is a man of sentiment. This 
may be because his wife Anne was a poet, 
and he favored her views of charity towards 
every one.” 

“Friend Calef, do you know that these pro- 
vinces may be secreting several persons 
whom it would be death to know?” 

“Tt is so believed in England.” 

“And among them are more than one mili- 
tary judge of Charles, called the Martyr.” 

The horses began to eat the green grass 
that had sprung up again as in spring time 
beside the water rills by the way. In the grass 
there were red berries; here and there were 
witch hazels in bloom—one of the wonders of 
the fall. 

“Friend Calef,” said the Doctor,” “do you 
know how Hugh Peters died?” 

“He was executed as a regicide.” 

“Executed! He was drawn on a hurdle, 
and suspended on a gallows and cut down 
alive. His body was quartered and his head 
set up in the jeering place. Think of the 
hatred that led to a scene like that! He once 
preached in Salem. He followed Roger Wil- 
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liams, the exile, in the pulpit. Do you know 
of what I am thinking?” 

“You are thinking that there are people 
hidden in New England who would be visited 
by like torments could they be found.” 

“Yes, friend Pierre, Hugh Peters was one 
of the judges of Charles the Martyr. There 
are judges who are supposed to be alive in 
these provinces, who are more hated than 
was he.” 

“We must go on,” said Calef, “in order to 
arrive at Hadley to-night.” 

They rode on among the gleaming hills, 
and came to the town, as the red sun was 
going down in the amber light of the short 
still day. 

They talked of other matters on the way, 
The Doctor related strange cases of mental 
derangement and failure. 

They rested their tired horses again, as 
Hadley under the cool shadows came into 
view. 

The Doctor looked grave. 

“There is something troubling you, Doc- 
tor,” said Calef, who saw the shadow of his 
soul in his face. 

“Friend Calef, do you know Edward Ran- 
dolph?” 

“The agent of the Crown in the colonies?” 

“The same.” 

“T have met him at Governor Leverett’s.” 

“Friend Calef, he scents treason in this 
colony and woe be to any man on whom his 
suspicion falls. His soul haunts New Eng- 
land for evil. The andirons that shine by the 
fire are not gold.” 

The sun was sinking low, a blinding, flam- 
ing disc, over the far red woods and near 
golden elms. The great chimneys of the 
rugged oak houses were smoking, sending up 
purple and blue clouds in the amber light. 

They entered the town, and Mr. Calef left 
the Doctor at the door of the minister of the 
place—the Rev. Mr. Russel—and went his 
way to the inn near by. 

The Doctor knocked at the door. There 
was a long silence when a low voice seemed 
to echo along the hall, “Come in God’s name— 
he who knocks is a slave.” 

He tried the latch of the door, it did not 
yield. He now seized upon the brass knocker. 
Light timid steps answered this call which 
shook the house, and a beautiful timid face 
opened the door cautiously. 

“Have I the honor of speaking with Mrs. 
Russel?” 

“Mrs. Russel, sir. What is your errand?’ 

“I have a letter of introduction to Mr. Rus- 
sel.” 

The lady looked perplexed, but answered: 
“He will be at home in the morning, sir; he 
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is at Hartford. I am sorry that he is not here 
to meet you.” 

“I am the Doctor.” 

She started back. “You have been sent 
here by Mr. Bradstreet, the assistant. We 
were looking for you, but not so soon, sir. I 
really do not know what to say, sir. [ would 
ask you in, but there is sickness in the house.” 

“Tama doctor, madam, -_ I will do the 
patient no harm.” 

A cloud filled the good woman’s face. 

“I have no room that I can offer you, sir, 
save one in the attic; on account of the sick- 
ness, sir. I know that you are a doctor, but 
I have special orders in regard to this patient, 
who is troubled in mind. If you will accept 
such accommodation as I can give you until 
Mr. Russel returns, why, then, in God’s name, 
come in.” 

The Doctor entered. The house was front- 
ed with great rooms with shelves, sideboards 
and heavy furniture. He passed up the wide 
stairs, on which were portraits of the heroes 
of the Commonwealth, of Oliver Cromwell, 
John Hampden and Sir Henry Vane. He was 
directed to a great chamber looking out on the 
Ox Bow of the river and the hills. 

“Be seated for a moment, sir, and I will 
return.” 

The Doctor was tired with his long ride 
over the Bay Path, and the connecting way, 
and he sunk into an old fashioned chair of 
ample arms and high quilted back, such as 
used to be known as a “sick chair.”” He was 
drowsy, and he partly closed his eyes. 

He was presently aroused by a noise in the 
room. He started. 

The most remarkable being that he had ever 
met stood before him. What was he like— 
Nestor, King Lear, a figure of Father Time? 
His beard was white and long, his hair as 
white; his eyes seemed not to belong to the 
present. He was dressed in a velvet robe, and 
he held in his hand a steeple hat. He stared, 
then spoke strangely. 

“Honored sir, I am glad that you have 
come. J seem to have met you at Dunbar. Ah, 
yes! ah, yes! It was at Dunbar; I have some- 
what to say to you; let me close the door.” 
He added, “Who are you?” 

“I am a doctor, sir.” 

He touched his hand to his forehead and 
said, “I disremember—ten years of my life are 
going.” The Doctor saw that he was a mad 
man or an apparition. 

He moved past the Doctor with his sweep- 
ing robe. 

“Doctor, I have somewhat to say to you. 
It was I that gave the order—it was I that 
gave the order in the name of the people—the 
order that laid this hand—see you this hand? 
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on the shoulder of the King. The nations are 
to obey that order. The people will one day 
lay their hand on every tyrannical king. It is 
the new order of the world; Heaven sent it 
down to me. See—see—it was this hand! I 
seem to disremember—more years of my life 
are going. No, they come back. My mind 
seems to go, and come back. You do pity 
me, don’t you, Doctor? Simon Bradstreet 
does. Heaven bless those who pity those who 
lose the power over their minds.” 

The tall figure spread out a thin shadow of 
a hand, and held it in the light of the after- 
glow in silence. Suddenly he dropped it on 
the Doctor’s shoulder and said, “Hampden 
was there; were you there?” 

He seemed to hear a sound. 

“Hush—she is coming. Open the door.” 

Footsteps were on the stairs. The Doctor 
set back his chair and opened the door. He 
turned around—there was no one in the room. 
Had he been dreaming? Had his mind been 
weaving a form out of the threads of the past? 
It must have been. Where had his unaccount- 
able patient gone? Had he himself become 
affected in mind? 

The steps were those of good woman 
Russel. 

“In a few minutes, Doctor, 1 will have your 
room ready,” said the lady. “We have hoped 
that you would come, but we did not expect 
you so soon; not quite so soon. We have to 
keep this room closed. We have a patient 
who wanders—Mr. Russel will tell you all. 
You will pardon this simple hospitality—you 
will see how it was when you know all!” 

The Doctor sunk into the quilted chair 
again, and repeated the woman’s words, “You 
will see how it was when you know all.” 

“That is the whole history of life,” he said, 
trying to divert his thoughts; “as the Hindoo 
prophet said, to know all is to forgive all and 
to pity those we blame. I have been asleep. 
No wonder; every bone in me aches.” 

The woman went up another flight of stairs 
into the attic chambers, leaving him alone. 
He was on the point of telling her that he 
had met an apparition, but restrained himself. 

He looked about the room. In the wall in 
the middle of it was an immense fire-place with 
iron dogs. On one side were a brass warm- 
ing pan and box foot-stove. On the other side 
was a cupboard with a panelled door. He 
seemed to hear a voice come from some where 
like.an echo, “Hampden was there.” 

“Did I dream—or did that figure vanish?” 
he asked himself mentally. “He seemed a 
reality—I can feel his presence now. We do 
not feel a human presence after dreams.” 

He rose, closed the door, and looked up the 
great chimney. He saw soot, swallows’ nests, 
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and in the fading light, a hermit star. There 
followed another sound, as an echo of an 
echo—‘Hampden was there.” Who was 
Hampden? Where was he? 

He opened the door and sat down again. 
He had a scientific mind, he believed in law, 
and that higher laws might overcome lower 
ones, and work what seem to be mira- 
cles, but he did not credit the New England 
superstition of retributive ghosts, which were 
supposed to appear to answer the ends of jus- 
tice, that there should be nothing hidden that 
should not be made known. 

A tremulous voice called—that of the good 
woman. 

“Doctor, this way if you please.” 

He followed the woman up the stairs to the 
peaked hollow under the roof, and was shown 
his room. The harvest moon was rising; it 
seemed framed in the dormer window. 

“T will send your supper to you,” said the 
lady. “I am sorry that I can do no better for 
you now. You will see how it was when you 
know more. I hope that you will not be dis- 
turbed in the night.” 

The woman seemed to glide away, leaving 
the Doctor in the shadows of mystery. 

In the room was a Bible, a Bay Psalm Book, 
brass candle sticks and tallow dips. The con- 
necting apartment was the herb room, from 
which came odors of pennyroyal, thorough- 
wort, sage and balm. A loom was there, and 
hatchels, a spinning wheel with an immense 
rim, and the carefully guarded board on which 
the dead were laid, called the board “to be 
laid out on.” There were chests there,—such 
as contain family grave clothes. 

He heard the lady go down. She paused at 
the chamber where he had been detained, and 
locked the door. He started—why did she 
lock the door of this room? There seemed to 
be nothing there that needed security. 

His supper was brought to him by a black 
man servant, who took the dishes away, say- 
ing, “Night, sar. God rest you well, sar. The 
heabbens be over you, sar, and de grabes be 
still, sar.” 

The man waved his hand after he sat down 
the tray in the entry, and looked wild and 
strange, and repeated, “May degrabes be still.” 

The wood ticks—the “death watches”—be- 
gan their work, and except that sound all was 
silent. The forests around were as still as the 
graves. 

There is something portentous in the silence 
of an old time New England house. The fan- 
tastic structures of the present day—the paint 
pot and bed post houses—have no souls—or 
if they have, they are like those of the Morris 
dancers—they glimmer and express nothing. 
The very oaks in those strong buildings were 


telephones that led back to the past. The pine 
shingles had the odors of old Indian days, 
The angles were a geometry that had a de- 
fiant and retributive meaning, with an uplift 
of faith in all. Had any of the family died with 
secrets unconfessed—their souls must linger 
in these rooms until justice was satisfied! So 
ran the old New England mind. 

The moon rolled up into the heavens like 
the night chariot of a goddess. The hills 
turned black in the shadows and the Ox Bow 
gleamed as the still waters glided on their 
wandering way. 

Near the house was the gloomy burying 
ground, some of whose graves may still be 
seen. 

The Doctor seemed to be in a region peo- 
pled with shadows, a place removed even from 
New England. He rose and walked the room. 
Had he met a real person in the room below? 

“There was a living presence in what I 
saw,” he repeated. “I cannot free myself from 
it; I can feel it now. It was a real patient— 
his mind wandered.” 

He threw himself on the bed without re- 
moving his clothes, save his coat and riding 
boots. He was weary indeed, but his mind 
would not rest. The word “Dunbar” haunted 
him. 

“His mind wandered,” he said, “the past 
came to him and vanished. But what could 
have been this man’s past? ‘Hampden was 
there,’ he said. What did ‘there’ mean?” 

He heard the clock strike ten, eleven, and 
twelve. At one o'clock there was a crowing 
of the chanticleers far and near. 

The forests lay white in the moonlight. 

Suddenly a voice sounded in the chamber 
below; in the room where he had had his 
vision or vivid dream. He had never heard a 
voice that seemed so strange and far away. 
He rose on his elbows and strained his ear 
to listen. He heard low vague sounds and 
movements as in a closed room. He thought 
a voice said—“My horse is down!” but the 
words were stifled. 

A loud rap fell upon a door. It was on the 
inside of the door of the chamber below. He 
opened his own door, and sat down at the 
head of the stairs, where he could hear every 
sound in the closed chambers. 

The knock was repeated on the inside of the 
door of the lower chamber. It was followed 
by a voice that seemed to come out of the past, 
as of one talking in dreams. 

“Your majesty, the time has come to go. 
Are you ready?” 

“Your majesty?” These were strange 
words to be addressed to any personage 
known or unknown in a New England wilder- 
ness. Did this strange being, whoever he 
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might be, ever stand in the presence of a 
king? 

The voice spake on in a louder tone—‘“It is 
imperative!” 

Another rap followed. There seemed to be 
some awful import in it. Then the same voice 
spoke again. 

“Are you ready? 

0!” 

Stillness followed. Then a blow shook the 
chamber door. ‘ 

“Your majesty?” 

Silence. The Doctor felt no latent supersti- 
tious fear; his intense question was to know 
who this man, who, in his mental wanderings, 
used such remarkable words, could be. The 
voice spoke again in the hollow room. 

“IT am Col. Hacker, your majesty, and the 
time has come to go. Are you ready? In the 
name of the people of England, are you ready? 
The time has come to go!” 

There followed a shuffling of feet, and then 
a dead silence. At last a low voice said rever- 
ently: 

“When he puts out his hands so, then 
strike!” 

The voice seemed a memory living over 
some terrible tragedy of the past. 

The Doctor gasped. He heard in his imagi- 
nation the blade of an axe fall. 

The voice in a tone of pity said, “Thank 
God, it is over!” 

Silence again. 
tender tone: 

“The snow is falling on his coffin as they 
bear it along. It was black; it is white now.” 

A half hour passed, when the voice broke 
forth again: 

“It thunders; it lightens. The Protector is 
dying. Cousin Cromwell, how fares it with 
thy soul?” 

Then a sound shook the whole house as if 
something had fallen. 

A woman’s form in white night dress, came 
up the first flight of the stairs, followed by the 
negro servant. The door of the lower cham- 
ber was unlocked, then locked again; there 
omy movements as of boards, then all was 
still. 

The Doctor said, “Oliver Cromwell is 
dead!” He knew not why he said it—it was 
in the atmosphere to say it. Was this mys- 
terious voice Col. Hacker, or the ghost of Col. 
Hacker? 

The Doctor waited to see the lady leave the 
lower room. But she did not come out, nor 
the negro servant. He waited. 

_He heard the clock strike two, but still they 
did not come. 

Four, but the room was still as silent as the 

dreamless town. At that hour the cocks 


The time has come to 


Then the voice said in a 


crowed again, and at five the morning star 
shone bright, and at six there was a pearl-gray 
shadow on the hills. 

“This has been an awful night,” said the 
Doctor. He flung himself on the bed. “If I 
could believe in the visible return of the dead, 
I would believe that I had been at the execu- 
tion of the King.” 

He was awakened by a loud rap on his door. 
He started. The sun was gleaming on the 
hills. The negro was there. 

“Mornin’, sar. It be a lubly day. Seems as 
de Lord was risin’ wid de sun. Hope nothin’ 
disturbed your sleep, sar; I calclate not. You 
have your clothes on, sar. You have been up 
befo’ now. The Judge he hollers in de night. 
His head is loose, sar.” 

“The Judge!” repeated the Doctor. 

That explained much. There was a judge 
in the house who was unbalanced, and he 
walked in the night. It might be the patient. 
The rest was illusion. How could he have 
been so nervous? But—how had the errant 


Judge, if that were he, disappeared in the room 
—vanished—that must have been a dream. 
The parson will soon be 


“Breakfast, sar. 
here, now.” 

The Doctor went down the stairs. As he 
did so he cast a glance into the mysterious 
chamber, whose door was now open. It did 
not seem to have been disturbed. It had but 
one visible door of passage. Why had that 
door been locked? Why had he not been 
left there for the night? Was he himself going 
out of his mind? There was then a Judge in 
the house—a real or imaginary Col. Hacker. 
It might be that Col. Hacker haunted in some 
mysterious way the mind of the Judge. But 
how had all these people, real or imaginary, 
disappeared in the night—gone away when 
the chamber had only one door? 

Who was Col. Hacker? There was such a 
man to whom had been assigned the execu- 
tion of Charles I. The Doctor recalled that 
the black coffin of the King had turned white 
in the snow storm on the way to the tomb, and 
that Cromwell had died in a tempest. Had he 
been in ghostland? And who was this person 
whom Providence had made the imperative of 
these strange events—who embodied events, 
and who obeyed the orders that came out of 
the past as from the heavens? 

He had been sent to a patient whose mem- 
ory was failing. Such patients often live in 
the past as though the past were present. 
Were the Judge and Col. Hacker one? The 
person, whoever he might be, had seemed to 
have been at the execution of Charles I, and 
at the death bed of Oliver Cromwell. Or 
these scenes may have been suggested to the 
mysterious person by his imagination. But 
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what memories so affected the imagination of 
this strange man? 

Bewildered as to whether he himself were 
becoming disordered in mind, or if he indeed 


PART 


The breakfast was passed in common place 
remarks except that the good woman said re- 
peatedly, “I am listening for John to come.” 
She now and then turned towards the window. 
At last she rose and said, “The dog is coming, 
and he will be here soon.” As soon as the 
meal was over she went to the door. 

The Doctor started to go up to his room 
again. As he passed up the first flight of 
stairs his feet were arrested: he saw the same 
figure that he had met on the night before 
standing in the same chamber door. It moved 
back into the room beckoning. He followed. 

“Shut the door,” said the voice that he had 
heard in the night. 

He obeyed, like one under a spell. 

This was not a vision. He was awake. He 
looked out of the window to see if objects were 
real. He saw the wolf skins that were dis- 
played for bounty on the post that led to the 
church. He turned towards the quaint and 
awful form, and said firmly: 

“My good friend, who are you?” 

“T have no name now. I was a force com- 
pelled to act. Some men are. Call me the 
Imperative. You do pity me.” He pointed 
to his head. 

“Where were you born, my friend, may I 
ask?” 

“There is no space for the soul that is im- 
perative. You do pity me, don’t you?” He 
pointed to his head again. 

“When did you come here, may I add?” 
said the Doctor, feeling himself to be in the 
presence of a human being. 

“There is no time. I always was travelling 
towards what I am. There is no this sid: of 
the stars, or that. You have come here to help 
me—you cannot do it—my work is done. ‘It 
was I who ordered the King in the name of 
the people. Sir, he obeyed. Sir, justice is 
a higher law! Kings must obey it—I—you! 
You do pity me.” 

The Doctor looked out of the window again. 
The sun was shining on the hills, and the wolf 
skins were on the public post. 

“Doctor,” said the form, “for you are the 
doctor we have been expecting: You people 
say that you saw an Angel of Deliverance 
come down and lead the people against the 
savages. It was an Angel of Deliverance, but 
it went out of this house, and came back again. 
It was he who married my daughter. The 
Angel of Deliverance was the judge of the ty- 
rant King—the King obeyed—that order will 
one day give liberty to the world. I beckoned 


had a man of great events as a patient, or 
whether he had been vividly dreaming in over 
fatigue, he passed through the dining-room 
door into a real world. 
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to you. It was to prophesy. I have proph- 
esied. Tell my prophecy to the Assistant. 
Hear you, hear you—mark you, mark you; 
the wheels are coming, and my time is short. 
I ordered Col. Hacker to execute the King, 
When the people of England laid their hands 
on Charles Stuart in the name of justice, it 
was the beginning of the liberty of the world, 
You may live to see the Assistant governor 
of the colony in the place of Randolph; he 
is on this side of the water as a spy and is 
looking for us. My mind is clear now; I see 
the whole of my life, but it is coming, coming, 
the shadow is coming! I feel the wings. Tell 
the Assistant—tell him—oh God, the light is 
going; my brain burns—my horse is down 
again—oh, Doctor, help, but it is too late. 
It matters not—I was but an Imperative! You 
do pity me, don’t you?” 

He held out his right hand, trembling. 

“Tt was this hand. ‘It is time to go—I am 
ready.’ ” 

Wheels were heard before the parsonage. 

“Open the door!” said the swaying form, 
with his hands against his white head. He 
pushed his long white beard up over his face. 
He seemed like a patriarchal ghost, a stranger 
to the world of time. 

The Doctor turned towards the door, and 
lifted the latch and looked down the stairs 
towards the entry which the parson had en- 
tered. He seemed to stand between two 
worlds. The mystery held him. He turned to 
speak to the form again. 

It was gone. 

Fe was stricken with a nameless terror, not 
at tue thought of the form, but he doubted his 
own sanity. He looked out of the sunny win- 
dow. The leaves of the elm were falling in 
fitful breezes from the Ox Bow, and the wolf 
skins were drying on the town post. 

He went down the stairs and was welcomed 
by the parson. 

“My wife tells me that the patient’s mind 
has * “en clear since I have been gone,” he 
said. “He has been unmanageable at times 
and we have been at our wits’ end how to 
treat him or what to do. We are glad indeed 
that you have come. What a heart for all men 
the Assistant has! He sent you.” 

He beckoned to a chair, and added: 

“Doctor, sit down. My wife and I must 
tell you the secret of our home, knowing that 
you would die rather than reveal it. Your 
profession is a shield to you. The patient 
whom _79u have been sent to visit is no com- 
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mon man, as you must know; he is none other 
than Edward Whalley, the cousin of Cromwell 
and of Hampden; it was he who arrested 
Charles I, and who ordered him to be put to 
death. Your patient is the regicide whom 
Randolph is seeking, and whom the court of 
England would rejoice to tear to pieces. Are 
you willing to undertake the case?” 

“T am willing, reverend sir; let me see the 
patient ?” 

“There is another judge here—Goffe. It 
was he who appeared in the streets in the war, 
and is known as the ‘Angel of Deliverance.’ 
“Go out, and see the town, and look to your 
guide and horses, and when you return you 
shall meet the judges, in their room.” 

“Where, may I ask, is their room? Does it 
vanish?” 

“T will show you when you return—the 
chamber in the chimney. The room does not 
vanish—the judges vanish.” 

The Doctor met Calef out of doors and 
merely said to him, “I think the case is hope- 
less.’ He made a turn around to the Ox Bow 
by the graves, and came back. 

“This way now,” said the parson of Hadley, 
going to the chamber where the Doctor had 
twice seen the mysterious form. The Doctor 
followed, almost expecting to see the parson 
himself disappear. The latter went to the sup- 
posed closet beside the great chimney. He 
touched a small panel, and a great panel 
moved silently back. There was a room be- 
hind it—but it was empty. 

“Follow me,” said the parson. 

The Doctor stepped into the little hidden 
room, and at another mysterious touch, the 
panel closed. 

On the floor of the room at one end there 
was another panel. It opened in the dark at 
the parson’s touch. Below the closet was an- 
other room, like the chamber of an English 
hall, with a shattered window. 

The two went down into it by a narrow 
staircase. The Doctor found there an old man 
like a Lear lying on a bed, and an elderly man 
sitting beside him. The room was very still. 

He glanced at the man on the bed; he was 
the form that he had twice met in the cham- 
ber. He was motionless. 

A chain of events began to be made clear 
to the Doctor’s mind. 
ss “Doctor,’—the voice was like a shadow. 
The candle flares up before it goes out. I 
“ed the whole of life now. What o’clock is 
it? 

“Tt is after nine.” 

An oriole was singing without the little 
window. 

_ “Doctor, I seem to be building a room— 
inachimney. It is here.” 


The old man seemed lost. The clock struck 
ten. 
ently. 

“There are rocks here—ferns. The birds 
are singing outside. It is winter now—cold. 
I am afraid that there are wolves in the cave.” 

He was lost. Presently he spoke again. 

“Ts he coming—Randolph? You have 
made for me a hidden room—let me go into 
it—I can hear the birds singing on Ipswich 
Green.” 

Had Whalley been hidden on Ipswich 
Green? 

At twelve he said simply: “Cousin Hamp- 
den,” and added: “The birds sing among the 
oaks—Hampden Court. I am younger now.” 

In the afternoon he whispered, “Cromwell 
is dying.” Then he tried to lift his thin hands 
as if to banish the thought of some terrible 
tragedy. He added, “I am younger now.” 

It was near sunset. “The hedge rows are in 
bloom. The mavis sings. I am a boy again.” 

The sun was going down on a sea of gold. 
The shutters were thrown open in the window 
that could be darkened at will. He spoke 
again: 

“T have not many things more to say. Bury 
me under the hearth in the cellar. There will 
be many graves under the hearth stones be- 
fore liberty shall come. But liberty is coming. 
Put my hands on my breast and lay me out 
of sight of all men forever.” 

He closed his eyes and breathed sterto- 
rously. 

He sunk rapidly. They watched his breath, 
and hardly knew when it went and came. His 
lips parted: 

“T—have—not—been! 
times made me come and go. 
me till—that day.” 

“He means the day of liberty,” said the aged 
man by the bedside. 

“Liberry!” he said, “I am a babe again;” 
he had spoken for .1e last time. 

He lay there still—his breath came no more. 
His thin face seemed pillowed in white hair. 
The blue jay screamed in the golden leaves, 
and the arrowy wild geese broke the sabbath 
of the sky, as they flew low over the Ox Bow. 

Evening came. It was dark, and ended— 
that . -ange life. The light had faded—the 
invisi .e power gone. There was a lantern 
in the cellar. The black gardener was digging 
a grave under the hearth. He in his sim- 
plicity had, too, heard the imperative voice— 
“Hurry!” 

Gen. Whalley and his son-in-law, Goffe, 
probably slept under that hearth for many 
years. Our story is substantially true; the 
brain of Whalley failed, and his light of life 
went out in the Chamber in the Chimney. 


Soon he began to speak again incoher- 
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Daughter of a Hundred Millions, The. By Virginia Niles 
Leeds. 410 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Emperor’s Doom; or The Patriots of Mexico, An, By 
Herbert Hayens, author of “Under the Lone 
Star,” etc. IIlustrated. 432 pp. I2mo0, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.30. 


George Malcolm. 
“Robert Urquhart,” etc. 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 


By Gabriel Setoun, author of 
300 pp. I2mo, 90 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. With a chapter on Miniature Paint- 
ing. By Emily Drayton Taylor. With numer- 
ous reproductions of the best examples of 
colonial, revolutionary and modern miniature 
painters. 259 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.19. 


Lin McLean. By Owen Wister, author of “Red 
Men and White.” Illustrated. 277 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


ct 


J, 


Plants and Their Children. By Mrs. William Starr 
Dana, author of “How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers.” Illustrated by Alice Josephine Smith, 
New Edition. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.29; 
by mail, $1.37. 

Second Froggy Fairy Book, The. By Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, author of “The Froggy Fairy 
Book,” etc. Illustrated by Anne Pennock. 90 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. By 
Marion Harland. 511 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.85. 

Stories of the American Revolution. By Everett T, 
Tomlinson, author of “Washington’s Young 
Aids,” etc. Part I. Illustrated. 164 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Street-Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s Waste: 
Methods and results and the effect upon public 
health, public morals and municipal prosperity, 
By George E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. 230 pp. 
12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.26. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. By Mrs. Mary 


: Wood-Allen, M. D., author of “Almost a 
Parasitic Wealth; or, Money Reform. A manifesto to Woman,” etc., and Sylvanus Stall, D.D. Purity 
the people of the United States and to the work- and Truth. Self and Sex Series. With por- 
ers of the whole world. By John Brown. 169 traits. 190 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 
pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. cents. 


The Daughter of a Hundred Millions, By Vircinia NiLEs LEEDs. 


’ 


In writing my book, “The Daughter of a Hundred Millions,” a variety of motives 
have been ascribed to me by the press. My true object was to prove that the tender pas- 
sion can be experienced by a peer and an heiress as well as by people of lesser rank and for- 
tune. It was also to prove that a nobleman is not always the unprincipled, fortune-hunting 
snob we are taught to believe him, and that an heiress can possess a warm, pulsating, 


human heart. 
Tage. Vater Xedlh 


An Emperor’s Doom. 


’ 


New York City, January 27, 1808. 


By HERBERT HAYENS. 


“An Emperor’s Doom,” written primarily as an adventure story, is also an attempt to 
portray a dramatic episode of the nineteenth century, than which there is hardly anything 
more tragic or pathetic. The story is told from a Mexican point of view by Francisco 
Vincent, who, though a staunch patriot, keenly regrets the death of the Austrian Prince 
and the still more unhappy fate of his beautiful spouse. Many authorities have been 
studied; the historical narratives have been closely followed, and I have endeavored to pre- 
sent a truthful picture of the prominent leaders—Guarez and Diaz on the one side; Mejia, 
Miramon and Marquez, on the other—in what the Spectator calls “distinctly the best fiction 
dealing with the Mexican War of Independence that we know.” 


SOUTHAMPTON, England, January 10, 1808. fi irtart ) 
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George Malcolm. By GABRIEL SETOUN. 


It is very difficult, almost impossible, for an author to state briefly the purpose he has 
in view in writing a story. In many cases the story “possesses” him and compels him to 
write—which is but another way of saying that, unlike the weary knifegrinder, he had a 
story to tell. However, in “George Malcolm” I intended to show how hard and cheerless 
the life of a child could be made by an unsympathetic and unscrupulous guardian; yet how 
joyous and sunny it cannot fail to be in other and happier circumstances. It was also in 
part my motive to show that mistakes and crimes can never in this life be perfectly rec- 
tified: they must always leave their marks, The elder George Malcolm was released from 
gaol; his innocence was established. All the same he was a wreck of his former self and 
unfit for the ordinary duties of life. 


EpINBURGH, Scotland, Febuary 1, 1808. Galrel, ; oe 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. By ANNE HoLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


Before writing my “Heirlooms in Miniatures” I was impressed with the fact that little 
had been written about the early artists of America, many of whom were excellent minia- 
ture painters. In view of this circumstance the idea occurred to me that an illustrated 
volume, which would combine sketches of the artists with examples of their work and 
family anecdote relating to the subjects of some of the most valuable of our American min- 
iatures, might be acceptable to a community in which historical interest and art growth 
have advanced with rapid strides in the last ten years. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1808. 


“Lin McLean.” By OwEN WISTER. 


You ask the purpose in writing “Lin McLean.” Well, pleasure was the purpose. 
The pleasure of setting down the Cattle Country and the Cattle people with the plains and 
mountains where they lived, all wholly American, of our blood and soil; the pleasure of do- 
ing this in such fashion, if possible, that other Americans might read it and like it. 


| Bwtir McKee . 


Parasitic Wealth; or, Money Reform, By JoHNn Brown. 


__ I had a message for my fellowman—a message of transcendent importance, fraught 
with grand hopes and promises of social regeneration. I could not rest until it was de- 
livered. Writing for publication is not in my line, but sympathy for the socially wronged 
urged me to lay aside my legitimate work and speak—to tell the people why they suffered. 
Moral duty was the impulse, the good of man the aim. To trace our industrial and social 
ills to their true cause, to lay bare the economic perversions at the base of our civilization, 


= to suggest a practical method of reform, is the purpose of my book “Parasitic 
ealth.” 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 30, 1808. Gtx Page 


Plants and Their Children. By Mrs. Wiii1aAmM STARR DANA. 


“Plants and Their Children” was written in the hope of inducing other children to 
keep their eyes open, especially in regard to the beauty and charm and interest of plant 
life, which, faithfully studied, is a source of never-failing delight. 

Atpany, N. Y., January 24, 1898. 


Gato (tbuacu 401 Drea 


PHILADELPHIA, January 27, 1808. 
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The Second Froggy Fairy Book. By ANnrHony J. DREXEL BIDDLE. 

Recollections of the doings and sayings of our childhood bring with them the re- 
membrance of the land of Imagination, in which we, as children, so loved to dwell. And 
there are few people, I think, who care to feel that time has since removed them too great 
a distance from that land. During leisure hours I still experience occasionally an uncon- 
trollable desire to wander back, in my thoughts, to the days of my childhood. That in the 
time of several recent such mental wanderings I yielded to the temptation to make note of 
what I saw in the land of Imagination, for the future amusement of some little ones, is my 
only excuse for having perpetrated “The Second Froggy Fairy Book.” 


PHILADELPHIA, January 26, 1898. 4 ye Arrec! ; 


Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. 

History and biography are favorite studies with me. These likings, combined with 
strange local attachments and the habit of finding the romantic and dramatic element in 
all phases of human life, produced “Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories.” It 
was written con amore, and should I live a few years longer it will be followed by other vol- 
umes of the series, for which I have accumulated abundant material. 


FLORENCE, Italy, January 28, 1808. «f ‘ 
‘ L 


Stories of the American Revolution. By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. 

I wrote “Stories of the American Revolution—1. Because of the manifest interest in 
the period. 2. Because the stories are of a comparatively unworked field. 3. Because of 
a desire to stimulate a healthful patriotism. Peace hath her victories as well as war, but 
we best prize our present possessions by realizing the price our fathers and mothers paid 


for it. ‘ 
EvizasetH, N. J., January 27, 1898. Enact J. Doriutrererte 


Street-Cleaning and the Disposal of a City’s Waste. By GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 

My purpose in writing this book was to record, in permanent form, such of my ex- 
periences in connection with the Street Cleaning of New York as have seemed to be of in- 
terest to those who care about the technical, administrative, humanitarian, and political 
bearings of the work which has been done here during the past three years. I judge, from 
frequent letters of inquiry, and from the earnest interest of audiences, that this work would 
be welcome to many, even outside of those who have to do with City Government. 


Newport, R. I., January 31, 1898. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. By Mrs. MAry Woop-ALLEN, M.D. 

Very early in my professional career I was confronted by a problem presented by 
mothers as to how they should answer their children’s queries in regard to the origin of 
life. Most mothers feel it impossible to answer the question truthfully. I was also soon made 
aware of the fact that children were receiving answers to their questions in ways that for- 
ever tainted the thought of parenthood, and lowered their idea of the dignity of sex. I be- 
lieved that truthful information, delicately given by parents or teachers, would satisfy the 
child’s intelligent desire for knowledge and effectually prevent morbid or prurient curi- 
osity. Many mothers who were willing to accept this idea, felt themselves lacking in the 
wisdom that would enable them to put it into practice, so the book has grown out of the 
demands of mothers as to how they shall explain to their children these mysteries in ways 
that will be elevating and preserve their purity of thought. 


ANN Arbor, Mich., January 6, 1898. L Wi. Llbaul 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, February 15, 1898. 


Boston has been greatly stirred up by the 
reports of destructive cutting of the forests 
in the various parks. The Waverly Oaks, of 
which Lowell was so fond and which artists 
have chosen for their nature studies for many 
years, came into the control of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission, and almost the first 
thing that was done was to trim off the knobs 
and knots that to the artistic eye made the 
largest part of their charm. The new super- 
intendent of the Boston Park system is a man 
said to have been a former stone-mason, and 
one who, according to his own statement, 
made before a number of remonstrants, con- 
fessed that he knew little about arboriculture. 
He was brought to Boston by the advice of 
Professor Sargent, and as a matter of reci- 
procity Professor Sargent was called in as 
a consulting expert by the Park Commis- 
sioners, one of whom is Col. John T. 
Wheelwright, the author of “Rollo’s Jour- 
ney to Cambridge” and other well-known 
works. Professor Sargent, though a great 
authority on trees, is regarded with well- 
founded suspicion by artists because he pre- 
fers a perfectly symmetrical tree to one that 
grows with the graceful abandon of Nature. 
His ideal is the aboretum rather than the un- 
trimmed forest. Well, Mr. Pettigrew, Profes- 
sor Sargent, Col. John T. Wheelwright, and 
some other members of the Park Commission 
made a journey through the wilder regions of 
Franklin Park and marked for destruction up- 
wards of'a thousand trees. The relics of the 
Pine forest through which Emerson used to 
wander, and where he wrote “Good-bye, proud 
world, I’m going home,” formed no inconsid- 
erable part of this domain. The White pines 
are very old; their upper branches interlock 
and the lower ones being deprived of shade, 
naturally die, so that while the shade in Sum- 
mer is grateful the effect is or was that of Bry- 
ant’s line, “The groves were God’s first tem- 
ples.” But Professor Sargent seeing the dead 
limbs, which gave sustenance to many wild 
birds marked many of these old trees to be cut 
out. And the wood-choppers accomplished 
their fell work. Then it was that a cry of indig- 
nation went up, for the whole beauty of this 
poetic woodland was destroyed. The pines 
left standing isolated, looked like telegraph 
poles, and the little hills that had been thickly 
covered reminded one of a man _ suddenly 
grown bald. A great delegation of artists, 


literary men and others went to Pine Bank, 
where the Park Commissioners have their 
offices, and entered a vigorous protest. The 
Transcript overflowed with communications 
attacking the policy of the tree-cutting, and I 
am informed that an amusing thing happened. 
Professor Sargent, who is of course accus- 
tomed to writing editorials for his own now 
deceased periodical, personally took to the 
same paper, an editorial vigorously defending 
the action of the Commissioners and accusing 
the protestants of suffering from that idiotic 
sentimentality that as we know so often de- 
feats the best interests of woodland, by refus- 
ing to allow any tree to be cut down. But the 
present widely-felt discontent and indignation 
at the inartistic slaughter of beautiful woods, 
expressed as it was by eloquent remarks by 
Mr. William Henry Winslow, the translator 
of Julius Wolf’s novels, by John J. Enneking 
the artist, by Frank T. Merrill, whose illustra- 
tions are familiar to thousands of readers, by 
Professor Brewster, the greatest American au- 
thority on birds, and by dozens of others at the 
public hearing certainly proved that the Park 
Commissioners would do well to take an ex- 
pert in landscape gardening and Nature-love 
as well as one whose fad is “perfect trees.” I 
may add that the same ruthless axe has not 
spared the circle of elms that stood around 
the site of the historian Parkman’s house, now 
torn down. The peculiarly literary associa- 
tions of these iccalities justify my mention of 
these doings in my Boston letter. 

Some months ago I spoke of the unusual 
poems of Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, of 
Gardiner, Maine. They were then privately 
printed. A new and enlarged edition of them 
uncer the title “The Children of the Night” 
has just been brought out by Richard G. 
Badger and Company, who are the publishers 
of Boston’s Literary Review. The work has 
been most favorably received by the critics 
and the Transcript even mentioned them edi- 
torially. The same publishers have ready 
the fourth edition of Mr. John Uri Lloyd’s 
“The Right Side of the Car.” Mr. Lloyd, the 
author of “Etidorpha,” is a member of a large 
firm of druggists and is said to be a great au- 
thority on drugs. Badger and Company ex- 
pect to bring out this Spring a little volume 
containing a short story by Miss Leah Reed, 
who, it will be remembered, attracted favor- 
able attention a few years ago by her prize 
translation from Horace. 
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Small, Maynard and Company will shortly 
have on the market their complete edi- 
tion of the works of Walt Whitman. The 
prose works will make a noble volume, quite 
unusual in its typographical effects. They 
have almost ready for publication a volume of 
poems by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, en- 
titled “In This Our World.” They were ori- 
ginally printed in a slender pamphlet in San 
Francisco, where Mrs. Stetson used to live. 
They had a curiously extended underground 
popularity: women’s clubs would absorb hun- 
dreds of copies and yet they were, as it were, 
privately circulated. Mrs. Stetson at one time 
published a paper called “The Impress,” to 
which she contributed many parodies on well- 
known authors. The cover was the decora- 
tive design of Mr. Bruce Porter, afterwards 
associated with Mr. Gelett Burgess on “The 
Lark.” Mrs. Stetson is a grand-niece of Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, and Mr. Howells is re- 
ported as declaring that no one since Lowell 
has equalled her in “civic satire.” Besides her 
poems they will also publish a book justifying 
and explaining the changes going on in the 
relations between Men and Women. She is 
an advocate of the “New Woman,” though 
not in any violent propagandism. She thinks 
women have been cut off too long from the 
world’s great supplies and have too long 
looked through man’s eyes. Another book to 
be issued by the same firm will be “Northern 
Lyrics” (unless the title shall be changed), 
which will contain poems by the Roberts Clan 
of Canada: in other words by Theodore Rob- 
erts, Carman Roberts, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Roberts Macdonald, with an introductory 
poem by their brother, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and a concluding poem by their cousin, Bliss 
Carman. It will be edited by their brother. 
They have several other projects under con- 
sideration, but I will mention only the fact that 
they will henceforth be the publishers of Mr. 
Richard Hovey’s poems, and the first new 
book to come from his brilliant pen will be 
his Arthurian series increased by a book called 
the Birth of Galahad. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company have a 
long list of forthcoming publications. “French 
Essayists and Romancers” is the title of a vol- 
ume of biographical and literary essays by 
Molle Yetta Blaze de Bury: it treats of Zola 
and other prominent figures in French litera- 
ture. Mrs. Florence Earle Coates of Phila- 
delphia has collected her poems and they will 
be published under that generic title. Alex- 
ander Brown has written a careful study of 
the English Company that established “the 
First Republic in America.” In March they 
will publish Moses M. Granger’s “Washing- 
ton versus Jefferson:”—It is a study of States 
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Rights as opposed to the doctrine of centrali- 
zation, and he aims to show that the National 
theory is the only sound one.—William E, 
Griffis’s “The Pilgrims in their Three Homes” 
—England, Holland and America; Colonel 
Higginson’s “Cheerful Yesterdays,” Joel 
Chandler Harris’s “Tales of the Home Folks 
in Peace and War,” and a new story by Helen 
Choate Prince, called “At the Sign of the Sil- 
ver Crescent.” Col. Higginson, who has 
been ailing since his return from Europe, is 
now enjoying better health and is able to 
make social visits in Boston. 

At Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s Friday 
afternoon Mr. Charles Molloy, who lectures 
so delightfully, especially on Emerson, showed 
me a picture of himself taken many years ago. 
He had written on it these lines commemorat- 
ing the fact that he had just made Emerson’s 
acquaintance: 


This youth, whose face no wrinkles mars, 
No trace of all Time since has done, 

Went out one evening neath the stars 
And sat alone with Emerson. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge, the sculp- 
tor and poet, has gone to New York to live. 
He was at the watch meeting at the Authors’ 
Club and he saw the following poem written 
by Dr. John S. White on his cuff in reply to 
Frank Stockton, who had declared that he was 
stumped in writing a poem on Autonomy, the 
only rhyme he could think of being astro- 
nomy. The cuff has since been framed and 
presented to Mr. Stockton :— 


The Autonomist. 
(Authors Club—‘‘ Watch Night ’’—1897-98.) 
John S. White. 


He has the greatest belief in autonomy, 

Yet his main characteristic is bonhomie; 

With a charming conceit 

That he’ll arrive ‘with both feet,” 

And an expression that says “You ought to know 
me!” 


For the first pat case of autonomy 

Not practiced for the sake of economy,— 
“Don’t muzzle the ox 

Treading corn in the box’”’— 

See twenty-fifth, fourth, Deuteronomy? 


Now whose is this fad for autonomy? 

There’s no reason to think you should honor me, 
Though with Stedman away 

And Rossiter J. Se 

Your choice must fall on Stockton or me! 


Ginn and Company expect to add to their 
Atheneum Press series this spring the poems 
of Shelley edited with introduction and notes 
by Professor Alexander of Toronto, and se- 
lections from Landor and from Cowper. They 
are also furnishing excellent texts for students 
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preparing for the required readings of the col- 
leges and universities: Four books of Pope’s 
Iliad, George Eliot, Silas Marner, Dryden’s 
“Palamon and Arcite,’ Gibbon’s Memoirs 
and Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,’ edited by capable teachers and profes- 
sors will be published by them in March and 
April. : 

During the second week in March, C. F. 
Libbie and Company will sell by auction the 
first part (from A to K) of the great historical 
library of the late Charles Deane, LL.D. The 
second part will be sold on the last three days 
of March. The catalogue contains a life-like 
portrait of the historian and a brief extract 
from his interesting autobiography. Dr. 
Deane was of Maine origin and after a suc- 
cessful business career during which by re- 
markable industry he became an authority on 
all matters pertaining to the early history of 
Massachusetts and Virginia and was granted 
degrees by Harvard and other colleges, he died 
in November, 1889, at the age of seventy-six. 
As early as 1855 his library had become 
famous for its rarities in early voyages, Indian 
wars, tracts relating to the Puritans, Quakers 
and other religious sects, the works of the 
New England Divines, Witchcraft and other 
topics. Several thousand volumes will be sold 
and will undoubtedly bring good prices. 

Advance copies of Mr. Edward Heron- 
Allen’s literal prose translation of the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam accompanying a pho- 
tographic reproduction of the Manuscript 
from which Fitzgerald made his famous para- 
phrase, have been received in Boston and the 
work has been copyrighted in Washington. 
Mr. Heron-Allen furnishes an admirable in- 
troduction and his translation together with 
the Persian original furnishes a wholly indis- 
pensable work for the student of the old Tent- 
maker’s poems. 


A FRIEND OF THE BOYS. 


Hezekiah Butterworth was born in Warren, 
R. I., December 22, 1839, his family being 
among the earliest settlers of Rhode Island. 
He grew up on the old estate where he 
worked, in the meantime studying and ob- 
taining his education by teaching and writing 
for the popular papers of the day. In 1870 he 
became connected with the Youth’s Companion 
as assistant editor, a position he held for nearly 
twenty-five years. While engaged in his edi- 
torial duties in 1879, the publishing house of 
Estes and Lauriat showed him a popular 
French work which gaveanaccountofaFrench 
schoolmaster who took a class of boys on a 
journey with a view of giving them object-les- 
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sons in history. Mr. Butterworth, believing 
that books of narrative and historic stories in- 
terwoven would be likely to prove useful to 
home and school education, wrote a specimen 
book on the French plan. It was entitled 
“Zigzag Journeys in Europe.” The book was 
immensely popular, and had an enormous sale. 
He has written twelve books of the Zigzag 
series. Besides writing “The Great Compos- 
ers,’ “The Wampum Belt,” “The Knight of 
Liberty,” “Boys of Greenway Court,” “The 
Patriot Schoolmaster; or, The Adventures of 
Two Boston Cannon, the ‘Adams’ and ‘Han- 
cock,’” “The Log House on the Columbia,” 
“Over the Andes; or, Our Boys in New South 
America,” “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” a 
story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 
Black Hawk War, “True to His Home,” a 
tale of the boyhood of Franklin, ‘‘Parson’s 
Miracle,” and many other juvenile books, he 
is the author of two collections of musical 
verse, “Songs of History,” “Poems of Christ- 
mas, Easter and New Year’s.” 

“The Chamber in the Chimney,” printed in 
this number of “Book News” is a notable spe- 
cimen of a group of stories for older people, 
which Mr. Butterworth has written, based on 
subjects conected with Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times, and entering into the domain 
of half-mystical romance. 

Mr. Butterworth is now in Nicaragua, 
where he is in pursuit of knowledge, which, 
no doubt, will be given to the public in book 
form. 
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And Phebus ’gins arise, 


His steeds to water at those springs 


On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking May-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 


My lady sweet, arise ; 


Arise, arise. 


— William Shakespeare. 


The Macmillan Company. 





> ARK! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 


From ‘‘A Book ot Old English Love Songs.”’ 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


“Auld Lang Syne” is the Max Miller of 
“Memories, a story of German Love.” That 
charming and beautiful idyle appeared twenty 
years ago and is scarcely known; but it may 
easily be that its erudite author will be longer 
remembered by it than by his translations, so 
much more certain is the world to remember 
love than learning. The present reminis- 
cences which Professor Miller has written 
and which first appeared in the “Cosmopoli- 
tan,” go back to his German days when the 
poet’s son and the prime minister’s grand- 
son lived in Dessau, a boy destined for a 
musical career. Literary London is next 
reviewed and royalties. The old man is 
very German in his devotion to princes 
whom a woman who had met both told 
me were as agreeable as Americans and 
for the same reason neither had_ ever 
looked up. The book has a ripple of anec- 
dotes and much kindly personal egotism. A 
selling book it should be and this is pleasant 
for there have been sad stories of late that 
the great scholar’s beloved books are for sale 
and Oxford so rich and with thousands spent 
there in making small men comfortable. 

* 


%* * 

Mr. Anthony Hope has carried so far the 
touch of keen interest and heady adventure 
that men are like to forget how much else 
there is in his work as in “Simon Dale,” now 
in book-form after many weeks in the New 
York “Sun.” Our old familiar friend of all 
Mr. Hope’s novels is here in the days of the 
Restoration, meeting combats strange, but 
how keen is the dialogue, how neat the net- 
work of incident, how swift the march of love 
and war. It is this which makes romance— 
not what men do, but the spirit in which it is 
done. 


* 
* 

In “Shrewsbury,” Mr. Stanley J. Weyman 
is distinctly dull. The scene, the England of 
William and Mary is fruitful of incident and 
the early pages in which the hero, an usher 


and down-trodden servitor teaches school 
and copies news-letters is fresh and vivid; but 
as the action begins interest flags. The pivot 
on which the story turns is the resemblance 
between this rather poor-spirited drudge and 
Charles Duke of Shrewsbury, a resemblance 
which foils a kidnapping and frustrates a plot. 
But while there is plenty of movement, it does 
not move. The archaisms are not convin- 
cing. The narrative is confined and the tech- 
nical difficulty of the personal narrative is not 


altogether mastered. Moreover the shadow 
of Defoe rests heavy on these pages. 
* 


*_* 

Miss Maria Louise Pool through ten years 
and eight novels has created the style and 
method of which her last novel, “In Red 
Bridge Neighborhood,” is an admirable ex- 
emplar. Ordinary rural American life is the 
scene, so little characterized that the precise 
section is not recognizable. But five charac- 
ters figure, an old man, a miser, his weak but 
money-loving son, mean men both, a singu- 
larly gentle and lovable young woman of a 
simple ingenious type, whom the young man 
weds, her mother and a vigorous attractive 
woman who separates husband and wife. The 
novel is weak in incident and plot. It is 
strong in dialogue. The characters are not 
so much drawn as live. They are in the 
round, vital and speak for themselves. This 
art is not of the highest but such as it is, it 
is sound and deserves its popularity. 

* 


Mr. John Davidson is a Canadian political 
economist, with a Scotch training. A pro- 
fessor in New Brunswick University, he has 
in “The Bargain Theory of Wages,” written 
a summary of the various theories of wages, 
which he correlates with the gradual change 
amelioration and advance of the laborer. The 
subsistence theory dates from a period when 
the laborer was emerging from serfdom, the 
wages fund when the creation and first ex- 
pansion of the factory system was bringing 
about the early organization of industry and a 
systematic payment of wages, apparently from 
capital and at the will of the empldyer and the 
view that wages come from product represents 
a later stage when in the development of the 
factory system the increase of wages is ac- 
companied by—not necessarily the cause of 
—an increase in product. The final develop- 
ment, for the present, is collective bargaining 
through trade unions. Mr. Davidson’s novel 
principally is in the chapter he devotes to the 
mobility of labor or its migration which he 
deems in general is an evil and he points out 
that this is about over, of which there are 
many signs. The book has a neat originality 
of statement and while it is intended for the 
class-room, it is a most useful summary and 
places Mr. Davidson among the men likely 
to make their mark in his field. 


* 
%* * 


The ultimate impression of a translation 
rests not in its success with the original, the 
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tongue left, but its success in the tongue 
sought. In all journeys, it is not the begin- 
ning but the end which crown the way. Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne has attacked the qua- 
trains of Omar and neither begun in the Per- 
sian nor ended in the English. Fitzgerald 
did the last and as long as he did, it is of no 
consequence how close he came to the origi- 
nal. Mr. Le Gallienne has taken three more 
or less literal translations of the body of Ru- 
baiyat which passes under Omar’s name and 
turned them into workmanlike quatrains. 
There is nothing to be said against them ex- 
cept that they are not verse. They lack 
charm. They are without distinction. They 
have no elevation. They are neat, accurate, 
faithful, painstaking and varied. They add a 
useful and beautifully printed edition to the 
many of this Persian poet, but they feed no 


one and stay no weary soul. 


* 
%* * 


Professor Joseph S. Walton in the West 
Chester Normal School and Professor Martin 
G. Brumbaugh of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have prepared a useful volume, doing 
a work long needed by issuing “Stories of 
Pennsylvania.” This school-book gives on 
a well-printed page, in a small but well-filled 
volume, some seventy short stories in the his- 
tory of this State, beginning before Penn and 
coming down to Lincoln. Thesubjects are well 
selected, the style is easy and direct, fictitious 
conversation is sparingly used and the illus- 
trations are accurate and admirable. One 
would be glad to see here and there a little 
more elevation of style and less juvenile nar- 
trative; but this is in part because the book has 
been kept sedulously near children. It is a 
book which ought to be added to every school 
and Sunday-school library in the State and 
when it reaches the second edition it deserves, 
three or four historical maps and a table of 
dates would be well. 

x % 

Mr. Lester F. Ward’s various books on 
Sociology must have some claim to be both 
useful and profound or so many highly intel- 
ligent and able men—principally college pro- 
fessors,—would not praise them and, appar- 
ently, also, read them. The three “Dynamics 
Sociology,” “The Psychic Factors of Civili- 
zation” and now “Outlines of Sociology,” 
make up a broad survey of the causes of hu- 
man society, its conditioning qualities and 
the methods of its growth and direction. A 
man thrashes out more truisms than truth in 
such work and to me Mr. Ward is interesting 
because he is such a useful brain-gauge of the 
people who think something can be accom- 
plished by contemplating a subject and de- 
termining its essence, instead of patiently 
getting up its facts. For myself, I prefer any 


tally in a census, rude and imperfect as the 
numerical method is to any amount of ‘‘Socio- 
logy.” Under a new name, Mr. Ward’s books 
seem to me. part of the endless lucubrations 
in which each age, from the schoolmen down 
has created a world after the image of its own 
thinking. Mr. Ward has all the equipment for 
this sort of thing. Half his book considers So- 
ciology with reference to cosmology, biology, 
anthropology and psychology, and the other 
half considers the mechanism, the purpose, 
the genesis and the end of society. I can 
understand writing all this, because it is al- 
ways agreeable to spin ideas, but why read it? 

* 

* * 

Astronomy by observation is the basis of 
the “New Astronomy,” by Professor David 
P. Todd of Amherst College. With great 
ingenuity, simple experiment and _ obser- 
vation without instruments is used to unfold 
astronomy in the class-room. The physics of 
the science are made conspicuous.  Illustra- 
tions and representations of the heavenly 
bodies are from fresh photographs. This 
unites to make a very stimulating book. 
Elementary astronomy is usually a memory 
and not a thought study. Professor Todd 
has made it the latter. His own work has 
been in observation, chiefly in eclipses and 
this book is full of the freshness of field 
work. 

x" 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has 
brought together a disappointing compilation 
on “Spain in the Nineteenth Century.” There 
is no other book in English which reviews 
this period and this makes it useful, but the 
rambling narrative is commonplace and 
shows no grasp of a complex situation. In- 
stead there is a straggling procession of men 
and events. 

x» 

“Prayers Ancient and Modern” has a 
prayer for each day in the year drawn from 
a wide range of Christian prayer. No field 
is omitted though the Latin, Western and 
Modern church has the larger share. Miss 
Mary Wilder Tileston has kept her selections 
on a more elevated level than is customary in 


such books, and avoided the commonplace. 


* 
%* * 


The European concert is far nearer the fed- 
eration of Europe than most imagine. It sac- 
rificed Greece. Some day, it may be clear 
that it saved Europe. The probabilities of an 
European Federation. are small. Its possibili- 
ties are large. They are set forth by Mr. 
Charles Donald Farquharson in “The Federa- 
tion of the Powers.” This,is a mere reprint 
of “Westminster Review” articles but they 
bring to a point much floating thought on this 
subject. 
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THE BOOKS OF 1897. 


There were less books recorded in the 
weekly lists of new publications during 1897 
than in any year since 1894, when the book 
production, according to The Publishers’ 
Weekly, amounted to 4484 works. The year 
before, 1893, we recorded 5134 works, and in 
1895, the year following, 5469 works; and in 
1896, 5703. The promise of a still increasing 
volume of publication with which 1896 so 
hopefully closed, was not fulfilled with 1897. 
During that year we put on record only 4928 
works, these figures including not only orig- 
inal works by American and English or other 
foreign authors, but importations and new 
editions. This was a falling off from the year 
before of 775 works, rather a remarkable de- 
crease, considering that the publishing busi- 
ness had safely weathered the depression and 
uncertainty of previous years, with little no- 
ticeable damage. 


The books of permanent value were un- 
usually plentiful, indeed few other years in 
the history of the book trade have so many 
good works to their credit. The dominant 
note in the year’s output is the new interest 
in American Revolutionary history, illustrated 
in the large number of novels based on this 
period, and in the many books on the same 
topic prepared for young people, in historical 
works of extent and research belonging to the 
time, and in historical monographs and biog- 
raphies of purely American interest. The class 
of biography, however, was not so rich in 
works from American authors as in some 
other years—our most valuable biographies 
coming from the other side. Novels of ad- 
venture were also very popular, books relating 
to music were numerous, and works on nature 
even greater in number than ever before. All 
the various complications in Greece, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, and Africa were pro- 
ductive of interesting and instructive literature. 

It is interesting to note just where the short- 
coming in the year’s figures is shown. It is 
chiefly in the publication in this country of 
English and Continental novels. There were 
690 of this class manufactured in America in 
1896, and only 352 in 1897. The importations 
of all classes of books were proportionately 
the same as in several previous years, while 
the making of American books was propor- 
tionately larger, being 3318 out of 4928, while 
in 1896 they amounted to 3300 out of 5703. 
The deduction is that American literature 
grows in favor, and especially the American 
novel, of which there were 358 published from 
leading houses in 1897. The following table 
gives in classes, as nearly as it is possible to 
approximate, the figures of the book produc- 
tion in this country of 1897, with those of 1896 
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CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Editions 


WOR si cccccscesiccsiveserses 


Theology and Religion, 
Literary History and Miscellany, 
ee _ sengnege 
Juvenile.. eocee: 


Biography, Memoirs 
Political and Social Science....... oo 
Physical and Mathematical Science. 
Description, Travel 
Medical Science, Hygie esneveee 
Fine Arts and Tilustrated ‘Books... 
CI I ivstncecvescporecsasseeees.. onsssevseeesorse 
Mental and Moral Philosophy... - 
Domestic and Rural 
Sports and Amusement 
Humor and Satire...... 

TOREUS 1 voscvervoseseveore -on ese secscccsnecee cee cveesee] 5889 | 554 | 417! | 957 
5189 | 4171 
5703 | 


| 4928 
for comparison. All the departments show a 
falling off, excepting Theology and Religion, 
Juvenile Physical and Mathematical Science, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy, in each of 
which there was a slight increase. The figures 
in Fiction are most noteworthy. Novels from 
all sources printed or imported in 1897 were 
only 869 to 1114 in 1896. To these, however, 
might be added the 369 Juvenile works, as the 
majority of them were wholly unsuitable for 
children’s reading. 

In the second table, which follows, the aim 
has been to show the number of books that 
were manufactured in the United States in 
1897—first, those of American origin; second, 


1897. 


| 
, | 


ported 
bound or,in sheets. 
into U.S. 


CLASSIFICATIONS, 


in U.S. 
Books by English 
eds.manuf.inU.S. 
Books by English 
authorsim 


and other foreign 
authors incl.new | 


Books by Ameri- 
can authors, incl 
new eds. manuf. 


| 


Fiction.. 
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Theology and Religion 
Literary History and Miscellany. 
Education and Language 
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Biography, Memoirs. 

Political and Social Science 
Physical and Mathematical Science 
Description, Travel 

Medical Science, Hygiene 

Fine Arts and Illustrated Books... 
Useful Arts.. covese 
Mental and Moral ‘Philosophy 
Domestic and Rural.. 

Sports and Amusemen 

Humor and Satire.. 
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those of English or Continental origin; and 
third, the English works that were imported, 
bound or in sheets; these three classes com- 
prising the book production of the United 
States in 1897. This table, like the former 
one, scarcely claims to be exactly correct, as 
it is impossible always to trace the history of 
awork. Formerly importing was confined to 
English houses doing business in this country, 
but now the great majority of-publishers im- 
port small or large editions of works, upon 
which their imprint appears, through arrange- 
ment with the English publisher. 

The table shows 3318 books by American 
authors, made, of course, in this country; 495 
books by English or other foreign authors 
made here, and 1115 books or sheets imported. 
The largest number of books by English or 
Continental authors made here was in Fic- 
tion, viz., 352. The importations were great- 
est in Fiction, Biography and Memoirs, Fine 
Arts and Illustrated Books, and Theology and 
Religion. 

Nowhere was the awakened interest in 
American history, especially of the Revolu- 
tionary period, more emphatically shown than 
in the novels by American authors. Many of 
the leading books of the year were studies of 
scenes dating back a whole century, and of 
men of historical fame, who filled the centre 
of the stage at that time. 


English Book Production in 1897, 


_The London Publishers’ Circular has com- 
piled the following statistics of the books pub- 
lished in England during the year 1897: 

1896. 


DIVISIONS. 


New 
New 
Editions. 


Editions 


New 
Books. 


Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc 503 
Educational, Classical and Philologi- ~ 
A. ee pabkaceeuvapne 529 114 
Novels, Tales, and Juve KS... | 1654 525 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc.. 132 5° 
Political and Social Eco i 

and Commerce 247 99 
Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated Works 315 65 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Re- 

search Ig! 32 
History, Biography, e «| S80 137 
Poetry and the Drama --|| 284 | 133 
*ear-Books and Serials in Volumes....| 313. —— 
Medicine, Surgery, etc 117 45 
veer Lettres, Essays, Monographs, 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, j 

not Sermons “ 26 S 


oe 
° 
° 


130 23 48 


5234 | 1339 | 6244 1682 
5234 | 6244 


6573 | 7926 


Commenting on these statistics the editor 
of the Circular says: ‘From the table printed 
(above) it will be seen that the total number 
of books published during the year just closed 
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was 7926, being an increase of 1353 over the 
figures for 1896. Of this total 6244 were new 
books and 1682 new editions. Coming to the 
various classes into which the table is divided, 
we have to chronicle a substantial increase in 
theological works. Educational works are 
also more numerous than they were in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Law shows a slight 
falling off, but in political and social economy, 
history and biography, poetry and the drama, 
year-books, and belles-lettres, the figures show 
a considerable advance. It is in fiction, how- 
ever, that the most remarkable increase has to 
be noted. Year by year the great army of 
novelists is swelled by recruits, and the gen- 
eral activity is greater than ever. During 1897 
no fewer than 1960 novels have been pub- 
lished, being at the rate of 38 a week, or 300 
more than in 1896. The new editions have 
also outnumbered those of the preceding year 
by some two hundred. This must be reckoned 
a good sign, though only one out of every 
three works of fiction has passed a first edi- 
tion, a percentage so modest that doubtless it 
will surprise the authors who are constantly 
calculating profits on fanciful sales. 


French Book Production in 1897. 


The Bibliographie de la France in its issue for 
December 25, 1897, gives the following figures 
of the number of books, musical compositions, 
engravings, etc., issued in France during 1897. 
The number of books published was 13,799, 
showing an increase of 1061 works compared 
with the total of 12,738 in 1896. The number 
of musical compositions was 6085 or 205 less 
than in 1896, and the number of engravings, 
lithographs, and photographs was 1671 or 279 
more than in 1896. The Bureau de Timbrage 
des Estampes et des publications de luxe 
granted its seal or impression to four societies 
and firms for 15 subjects, of which were print- 
ed in various stages 2800 copies, the total re- 
tail price per copy being 7.525 francs. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Eva. 


O fair and stately maid, whose eyes 
Were kindled in the upper skies 

At the same torch that lighted mine; 
For so I must interpret still 
Thy sweet dominion o’er my will, 

A sympathy divine. 


Ah! let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own; 

Nor fear those watchful sentinels 
Who charm the more their glance forbids, 
Chaste-glowing, underneath their lids, 

With fire that draws while it repels, 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
From “Beautiful Women of the Poets.” 
Selected and arranged by Beatrice Sturges. 
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Lonpon, February 5, 1808. 

The first volume of “The History of Intel- 
lectual Development,’ by Dr. John Beattie 
Crozier, is selling remarkably well. It em- 
braces the period of Greek and Hindoo 
thought, Greco-Roman Paganism, Judaism, 
and Christianity down to the closing of the 
schools of Athens by Justinian, 529 A. D. 
The book is very highly and_ deservedly 
praised for the clear, concise and brilliant way 
in which it treats of the great intellectual and 
religious movements of that time, antecedent 
to the triumph of Christianity. I hear that 
Dr. Crozier is trying to arrange for a series 
-of lectures in the United States. 


The curious and interesting version of the 
“Song of Solomon,” published by Chapman 
and Hall, is meeting with considerable favor. 
It is quarto size and comprises the original 
text of the authorised version embellished with 
twelve full-page collotype plates, besides nu- 
merous artistic headings, executed by that 
‘clever artist, H. Granville Fell. The price is 
7-6 ($1.90). 

By far the most successful novel recently 
issued by this firm is E. H. Cooper’s “The 
Marchioness against the County.” Mr. Coop- 
er seems to possess a happy gift for hitting 
upon taking titles for his works. His “Mr. 
Blake of Newmarket” earned nearly as much 
patronage by its attractive title as by its liter- 
ary merit. 


A biography of the late William Terriss, 
the actor whose violent death at the hands of 
a madman so shocked the community a month 
ago, is being written by his son, Mr. Tom 
Terriss, in conjunction with Mr. Arthur J. 
Smythe. Some few of the legion of friends 
that the deceased actor possessed will con- 
tribute to its pages, which will also contain a 
number of reproductions of photographs 
showing the late Mr. Terriss in many of his 
principal parts. 


A movement is on foot to establish a me- 
morial to the late ‘Lewis Carroll,” whose un- 
timely death has caused such wide spread re- 
gret among all classes of the community. It 
is to take the form of a cot for the benefit of 
little theatrical children, and will be installed 
and maintained in one of the leading hos- 
pitals. 


Messrs. Innes and Co.are now issuing a new 
book of travel entitled “Through Persia on a 
Side Saddle.”” The writer, Miss Sykes, who is 
the sister of the English Consul at Kernan, 
has had exceptional opportunities for acquir- 
ing original material for her work. She has 
toured with her brother through many un- 
trodden parts of the Shah’s Empire, and must 
have caught glimpses of Persian life which 
are vouchsafed to few. The book is embel- 
lished with a number of photographic views 
taken en route. 


Another interesting book of travel is pro- 
mised by Messrs. Methuen, not to appear, 
however, until the autumn. It will be an ac- 
count of the experiences and discoveries of 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer, who 
has been travelling during the last three years 
in Central Asia. Judging by the worthy doc- 
tors’ recital of his adventures in a recent lec- 
ture which he delivered before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the promised book should 
prove uncommonly interesting. 

Lovers of weird and romantic adventure 
are well catered for in the new novel which 
Arthur Pearson, Ltd., have just published 
“The Veiled Man,” by Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl. 
The remarkable experiences of the hero, the 
hairbreadth escapes, the encounters with grim 
denizens of enchanted valleys, the desperate 
fights and terrifying adventures through 
which he passes, with the final unravelling 
of the mystery of the Veiled Man are sure to 
attract the enthralled attention of an exten- 
sive circle of readers. 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co. have 
in hand a book of descriptive and picturesque 
papers on rural life called “Side Lights on 
Nature in Quill and Crayon.” It is written 
by E. T. Edwards and enriched with twenty- 
six full-page illustrations of country scenery 
by G. C. Haite. The letter press consists of 
pen pictures much after the style of Richard 
Jeffreys. The artist and the writer seem to 
be admirably suited to each other’s style, and 
the work forms an important contribution to 
artistic literature. It will be published in 
April. 

The same firm will also issue in the early 
spring, simultaneously with Scribner on your 
side, the new work by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, entitled “The 
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First Philosophers of Greece.” It will con- 
tain brief biographies of the less-known early 
Greek philosophers. with translations of ex- 
tracts from their works printed side by side 
with the original Greek text, and furnished 
with copious notes. 

A correspondent who enjoys the friendship 
of Miss M. E. Braddon, otherwise Mrs. Max- 
well, tells me that the veteran and prolific 
novelist is still hale and hearty and shows no 
sign of giving way under the tremendous 
pressure of work which she imposes upon 
her physical powers. It is generally sup- 
posed that Miss Braddon has accumulated a 
vast fortune by her pen, but as a matter of 
fact it is only lately that she has succeeded 
in emulating the achievement of Sir Walter 
Scott, who made £100,000 ($500,000) by his 
writings before he died. 

Miss Braddon exceeds even Miss Marie 
Corelli in her horror of portrait painters and 
photographers. She will not allow herself to 
be “taken” at any price. Only recently she 
refused to listen to a leading photographic 
firm who offered her a large sum of money 
and a substantial royalty on every copy of her 
portrait sold. — 


Miss Arabella Kenealy, whose amusing 
Belinda stories were so popular in the Lady’s 
Realm, has again hit the fancy of the public 
by her second novel, “Woman and the Sha- 
dow.” Miss Kenealy, it will be remembered, 
made her markin the literary world byher first 
novel, “Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” She is a 
sort of female “Lewis Carroll,’ having de- 
voted her energies originally to the study of 
medicine, only to find that her real genius lay 
in the field of literature. 

Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, otherwise “Iota,” 
of “Yellow Aster” fame, is revising the proofs 
of her new novel “Poor Max.” 

“The Millionaire,’ a new novel by Mr. 
Frankfort Moore, is well in hand, and will 
appear in April. Mr. Moore is one of 
the most prolific writers of the time. He 
has been turning out two novels a year for a 
long while, besides innumerable short stories, 
and, occasionally, plays. He is wonderfully 
quick at his work, and his native Irish wit 
gives a pleasing piquancy to everything he 
does. He bears the reputation of being the 
best after dinner speaker that the world of 
authors can boast. 


Realizing that modern head-pieces and tail- 


‘pieces, the eternal arabesques of the conven- 


tional draughtsman, were falling a little flat, 


Mr. Fisher Unwin laid in a store of ornaments 
that has served for some old Italian books, 
some of which appeared in his last volume 
of “Good Reading.” That cultured publisher, 
Signor G. Barbera of Florence, at once re- 
marked the circumstance and referred to some 
Florentine subjects concerning the Accademia 
della Crusca. ‘The head-piece on page 47 rep- 
resents the Academicians, who are offering 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany the Dictionary 
of the Italian tongue which they have com- 
piled. Signor Barbera adds “It is curious to 
see such characters in an English book.” 

“Out of the five hundred letters I receive 
daily,” says M. Zola, “barely five per cent. 
contain insults.” Many people might think 
twenty-five abusive letters a day a generous 
allowance, and if he reads them all, M. Zola 
will have an unusually rich vocabulary for his 
next realistic novel. 

In the select circle of modern women novel- 
ists who may be counted upon to make a name 
a place must be assigned to “Allen Raine.” 
Her very first attempt in literature secured for 
her the prize offered at the Carnarvon Na- 
tional Eisteddfod for the best novel of Welsh 
life. The only complaint which her book, 
“A Welsh Singer” (now in its third edition) 
elicited from the critics was the fact that too 
little of the action took place among the glo- 
rious Welsh hills and too much in smoky Lon- 
don. “Allen Raine” proposes to remedy this 
in her next novel, which will deal exclusively 
with Welsh life and scenery. 

A volume of sketches of Irish life by Miss 
Julia M. Crottie, entitled “Annals of a Dull 
Town,” will be published by Fisher Unwin 
in the late spring. 


Messrs. Hutchinson have ready for imme- 
diate publication a novel by Miss Mary An- 
gela Dickens, granddaughter of Charles 
Dickens. This lady has been coming rapidly 
to the front lately as a well-known writer of 
magazine articles and short stories. The title 
of this new and more ambitious work is 
“Against the Tide.” ASCOR. 


They and We. 


With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap. 

The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose. 
From “The Hope of the World and Other Poems,” 
by William Watson. 
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New York, February 12, 1808. 

In the first volume of the new edition of 
the poetical and prose works of Lord Byron, 
announced by the Scribners for early publica- 
tion this spring will be eleven poems hitherto 
unprinted. This includes a continuation of 
Don Juan. The edition is put out with the 
cooperation of Lord and Lady Byron’s re- 
presentatives and the text is from the original 
manuscripts and corrected proof-sheets in the 
possession of Lord Lovelace, Lady Dorches- 
ter and Mr. Murray, whose grandfather was 
Byron’s publisher and whose father was fifty 
years gathering this material. Much of what 
is now brought to light, especially some of the 
letters to and from and concerning men and 
women of prominence has never been pub- 
lished before simply because permission to 
publish could not be obtained until now. 

A posthumous book by the late George du 
Maurier called “Social Pictorial Satire” is an- 
nounced for early publication by the Harpers. 
It will include the papers now appearing in 
Harper’s Magazine with their illustrations by 
John Leech and Charles Keene. It is inter- 
esting to read what du Maurier has to say 
about these two old friends of his, and about 
the function and the possibilities of the genial 
art of which he was a master. 

The late Alphonse Daudet’s last story, “Le 
Soutien de Famille,” completed just before his 
sudden death will be published simultaneously 
in Paris, London and New York. The Put- 
nams have the American rights and will pro- 
bably issue the book under the title “The 
Wage Earner.” 

“Bladys of the Stewponey,” by S. Baring- 
Gould contains a description of the burning 
of a woman for the murder of her husband. 
It will be published by the Stokes Company. 

This firm announces another historical 
novel, “The Son of the Czar,” by James Gra- 
ham, who uses Peter the Great, Catherine his 
wife, and the weak and unfortunate Czarowitz 
Alexis to make his thrilling situations. It 
was a clever idea to take the character of Peter 
the Great for a novel just now during the 
revival of interest in his remarkable career. 

The stirring Cromwellian days with the 
Protector himself as a leading figure are the 
subject of “John Gilbert, Yeoman,” the his- 
torical novel by Richard Soans which Freder- 
ick Warne and Co. have just jublished. 

“Tourgéneff and his French Circle,” a col- 
lection of letters to such of his friends as Mme. 
Viardot, George Sands, Ste-Beauve, Gautier, 
Flaubert, Taine, Renan, Zola and deMaupas- 
sant, is about to be issued by Henry Holt and 


Co. They will also publish “The Durket 
Sperret,” which appeared serially in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
The same firm also announces “A Primer ofthe 
Bible,” by W. H. Bennett, a manual for those 
who wish to study the Bible in the light of 
latter day criticism. 

The Bible is still the best selling book and 
just at present a great many additional books 
are being written about it. “A Dictionary of 
the Bible,” is to be published by the Scribners, 
This work will appear in four large octavo 
volumes of 900 words each. Dr. James Hast- 
ings is the editor and nearly all the great theo- 
logians of the day have contributed. 

“Renascent Christianity, a Forecast of the 
Twentieth Century” in the light of higher 
criticism and the prayer for religious unity— 
a new work by Martin Kellogg Schermerhon 
author of “Ancient Scriptures of the World” 
is to to be published immediately by the 
Putnams. 

The same firm also announces the begin- 
ning of a new series of important scientific 
works to be edited by Professor J. McKeen 
Cattell of Columbia University, with the co- 
Operation of Frank Evers Beddard, F. R. S., 
in Great Britain. The list already contains 
the titles of eighteen works and _ their 
authors are for the most part prominent pro- 
fessors. 

“Auld Lang Syne,” by The Right Hon. F. 
Max Miiller contains eighteen recollections 
of a man who has known every one worth 
knowing and seen most things worth see- 
ing within the greater part of a century. 
It is not generally known that Max Miul- 
ler began, at the age of five, to study for 
a musical career, but when he went to the 
University he was advised by Mendelssohn to 
“keep to Greek and Latin.” Among the 
other musicians whom he knew and tells anec- 
dotes aboutare Liszt, Schuman, Jenny Lindand 
Paganini. He was constantly coming into inti- 
mate relations with notables—various mem- 
bers of the royal families of England or Prus- 
sia, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Browning, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Macaulay, Farady, 
Darwin, or Huxley and about each one he has 
something new and interesting to say or tell. 

“The Barn Stormers” is the good title of an 
English story by Mrs. Harcourt Williamson, 
telling the tragic side of a comedy, which the 
Stokes’s will publish for America. 

Collections of short stories by John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) and by Robert W. 
Chambers are also announced for early publi- 
cation by the Stokes Company. 
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“Reminiscences of the Old Navy” by the 
author of “A History of the United States 
Navy,” Edgar Stanton Maclay, will soon be 
issued by the Putnams. The book is made 
chiefly from the journals and private papers 
of Captain Edward Trenchard and Rear-Ad- 
miral Stephen Decatur Trenchard. 

A work in three volumes of peculiar inter- 
est to New Yorkers is being published by the 
same firm, “A History of the-Parish of Trin- 
ity Church in the City of New 
York,’ compiled chiefly from 
original documents and edited by 
Morgan Dix, S. T. D., D. C. L. 
Only a limited edition is to be is- 
sued. 

Frank Stockton’s newest novel 
will be called “The Girl at Cob- 
hurst,” a love story, to be pub- 
lished this spring by the Scribner’s 
without serial appearance. Mr. 
Stockton’s surprises are perhaps 
better appreciated when not held 
back by serial publication. This 
one is complicated, like all of 
Stockton’s stories, and contains 
besides the characters of the love 
affair a match-making old lady 
and a French cook who will add 
to the gayety of nations. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, the 
well-known Irish Parliamentary 
leader and author of “Young Ire- 
land” has written two large vol- 
umes called “My Life in Two 
Hemispheres,” (Australia was the 
other hemisphere) which the Mac- 
millans will publish this spring. 

Now that the newspapers and 
magazines have left off publishing 
articles about the late Graeco-Tur- 
kish war the crop of novels planted 
in that field is springing up. E. 
F. Benson’s “The Vintage has 
recently completed its serial ap- 
pearance in Harper’s Weekly, and 
now “The Broom of the War 
God” by Henry Noel Brailsford is 
announced by the Appletons. The 
author of this novel served in the 
war on the Greek side. 

The same firm announces a new 
romance of the Franco-Prussian 
War by Paul and Victor Marguer- 
itte, called “The Disaster.” The title suggests 
Zola’s La Débacle, but the subject is treated 
ina different manner. The father of the joint 
authors served with distinction in the war as 
a cavalry general and fell at the battle of 
Sedan; and there is more feeling and less 
scientific detal in this novel. 

“The Standard Bearer,’ S. R. Crockett’s 
latest novel of Scotch Covenanters and fight- 
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ing hill men will be published immediately by 
the Appletons, who also announce a new 
novel by D. Christie Murray called “This Lit- 
tle World.” 

John Kendrick Bangs’ newest book is 
“Ghosts I Have Met,” published by the Harpers, 
who will issue about the same time “Dreamers 
of the Ghetto,” I. Zangwill’s latest novel. 

The Scribners announce for immediate pub- 
lication “Tales of the City Room,” by Eliza- 


IN AN INSTANT I WAS ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 


From “Shrewsbury.”’ 


beth C. Jordan, who will show in these short 
stories some of the phases of life seen by a 
newspaper woman on a metropolitan daily. 
The same firm announces a new volume of 
poetry by George Meredith, a uniform edition 
of the stories and novels of “Q” (A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch), and a collection of essays on 
“Worldly Ways and By-Ways” by George 
Eliot Gregory. J. L. W. 
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Cuicaco, February 12, 1808. 

In “The Gospel of Freedom,” which the 
Macmillan Company will publish in March, 
Mr. Robert Herrick has achieved something 
more than grace and charm. In comparison 
with the thought he has put into this book, 
they are matters of no moment. They may 
well be left to shift tor themselves where one 
is concerned with a real contribution to the 
study of character, a vital criticism of life. In 
this book Mr. Herrick has arrived at something 
with which he has already experimented, but 
tentatively, uncertainly. Here his hand is 
surer, his observation keener, his thought 
richer and more profound. One feels that he 
has discovered some secrets which it is well 
for the world to know. It is a book to make 
one think. A certain readjustment of ideas 
results from it. Familiar things appear in a 
new light and develop strange dangers, which 
are nevertheless a necessary part of them- 
selves. One follows with absorbed interest 
the growth and development of character, the 
subtle influences of mind and matter upon its 
integrity, its gradual degradation through a 
restless search for the contentment which 
never comes. It is a story of failure which is 
yet not altogether failure, because with it 
comes knowledge. Adela Wilbur realizes at 
last that she has been the slave of her own 
longing for freedom. “I have found out 
after all my blundering,” she concludes, 
“what kind of a world it is. A big place! 
One must not shiver in it. The really 
foolish people are those who struggle, like me, 
for what is only an idea.” She knows that she 
must begin again to “learn how to live,” and 
she does it with less assurance, less arrogance, 
and some abnegation of self. Hers is a drama 
of the mind even more than of the emotions. 
It is Molly—Molly to whom the freedom 
Adela seeks for in vain comes “unconsciously 
and naturally, like sleep when you are tired 
or food when you are hungry,”’—who tells her 
that “after all, life may be too great for you 
and break you.” She is broken on it, but she 
learns something in the process. The philo- 
sophy of the book is summed up in Adela’s 
talk with Jennings—the strongest character 
on the canvas, his outlines, however, left a 
little vague. “He had it in him to do some- 
thing,” Jennings says of someone he had 
known, “and he knew it, and he never talked 
slush. He took his place in the ranks, like a 
man.” Afterwards Adela says of her effort to 
satisfy her “hunger for something beautiful,” 
—‘‘The joy faded so fast! And the more I 
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grew to know the less I was filled with the old 
rapture. I have striven so, and gone so low 
in my own sight. It is bitter, bitter—” 

‘Europe tempts us Americans,’ her com- 
panion answered soothingly. ‘It holds so many 
treasures, and the life of the spirit is organized 
here. I came near giving in, once, those days 
in Oxford where everything seemed spread 
for enjoyment. To help myself to dainties 
until I was full. But—’ 

‘But what?’ 

‘It’s against nature, a sin against nature, 
Life is fulfilled, we are quieted, not that way. 
To accept this world as it comes to our hands, 
and to shape it painfully without regard for 
self—that brings the soul and peace.’ ” 

Yet this philosophy is never insisted upon 
unduly; it is a legitimate outgrowth of the 
subtle strenuous story. Mr. Herrick has 
never done more direct and vivid and signifi- 
cant work than this. His style is an admira- 
bly lucid vehicle for his thought, but the 
thought is the main ihing. He has something 
to say, and he says it simply and vigorously. 
Some of his characters are a bit shadowy, Jen- 
nings for example; but to Adela and Molly, 
Erard and Wilbur he has given vitality. He 
makes us feel that we have known them. 
Erard is the personification of cold intellec- 
tuality; the impression of his aloofness from 
the world of emotion is convincingly given, 
yet one understands also his uncanny influ- 
ence upon Adela. It suggests the fascination 
which Isabel, in Henry James’s “Portrait of a 
Lady,” feels in the man she marries. There 
is some brilliant talk in the book, and variety 
enough in the plot, the scene shifting from 
Paris to Chicago and back again to Florence. 
And it is one of the sanest and most artistic 
novels that has ever come out of the west. 

The Caxton Club of this city is about to 
issue a very interesting book,—a book which 
is a valuable addition to the history of Ameri- 
can literature. It consists of an article writ- 
ten about nine years ago by Eugene Field 
for a journal called “America,” which has 
since been discontinued. The article des- 
cribed and included the correspondence, 
never published either before or since, be- 
tween Edgar Allan Poe and E. H. N. Patter- 
son of Oquawka, Illinois. And it is a curious 
and significant series of letters. They throw 
a vivid light upon Poe’s strenuous character 
and harassed life. They show him a man of 
practical ideas in the fulfilment of his persis- 
tent, self-sacrificing ambition, and they make 
one groan again over the pity of it all. It 1s 
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pleasant, however, 1o know that he was given 
so fine a tribute of confidence and admiration 
as is contained in the Patterson letters. This 
young fellow was the son of the man who 
founded the Oquawka “Spectator,” and was 
surrounded always by the atmosphere of 
books. He was discriminating enough to 
conceive a great admiration for Poe, which 
expressed itself late in 1848, in a 
letter describing a plan for the 
publication of a magazine, and of- 
fering the poet exclusive editorial 
control. “Our Literature,” he 
writes, “is just now sadly deficient 
in the department of criticism. 
The Boston reviewers are, gener- 
ally, too much affected by local 
prejudices to give impartial criti- 
cisms; the Philadelphia magazines 
have become mere monthly bulle- 
tins for booksellers; Willis does 
not, with his paper, succeed, even 
tolerably as a critic; in fact I sel- 
dom find any critique so nearly ac- 
cording with my own idea of the 
true aim and manner of criticism 
as were yours, while you had 
charge of that department in Gra- 
ham’s and Burton’s.” 

This letter was delayed by some 
mischance, so that Poe did not re- 
ceive it until April, when he imme- 
diately sent a long reply. It 
showed how welcome such a plan 
was to him and how much thought 
he had already given it. “Experi- 
ence,’ he says, “not less than the 
most mature reflection on the to- 
pic, assures me that no cheap 
Magazine .an ever again prosper 
in America. We must aim high 
—address the intellect—the higher 
classes of the country.” He urges 
that the price be fixed at five dol- 
lars a year and that only “engrav- 
ings in the highest style of art” be 
used by way of illustration. Then 
he discusses the business details of 
the scheme at some length and 
outlines a plan for securing sub- 
scriptions by means of a lecturing 
tour. Ina later letter he says that 

if we attempt it we must suc- 
ceed,” and he encloses a design for a cover, 
which christens the magazine The Stylus. In 
addition, “as I am not overstocked with money 
(what poor-devil author is?)” he asks for an 
advance of fifty dollars, which was promptly 
sent him. He started on his lecturing tour, 
which was interrupted at Philadelphia by an 
attack of cholera from which he barely es- 
caped. As soon as he was able to get out he 
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proceeded to Richmond, where he found two 
letters, enclosing the money, from Mr. Pat- 
terson. These, though he had not strength 
to read them, he acknowledged at once,—a 
prompt courtesy which is hardly in keeping 
with the dissolute character so often ascribed 
to this unhappy poet. Three weeks later, he 
writes of the delay, “The fault, Heaven knows, 


THE CONSTABLE LED ME OUT OF THE CROWD 


From “ Shrewsbury.”’ 


has not been mine, I have suffered worse than 
death—not so much from the cholera as from 
its long continued consequences in debility 
and congestion of the brain—the latter possi- 
bly attributable to the calomel taken.” Pat- 
terson’s letter in reply accepts all of Poe’s 
plans in the most generous and delightful way, 
encourages him to begin the lecture tour, and 
arranges for a meeting in St. Louis, October 
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15th. But before that date Poe was dead, and 
the magazine he longed to found never saw 
the light. 

Patterson, to whom Mr. Field pays an elo- 
quent tribute of admiration, published eulo- 
gies of the poet in his father’s paper. One ob 
them was in verse and contained some lines 
not unworthy to place on the bier of “Hin 
whose soul was heaven taught.” He had had 
a glimpse of “Many a golden vision which 
it brought back from the Dreamland of its 
heavenward flight.” 

Patterson wrote to John R. Thompson of 
the Southern Literary Messenger to inquire 
about Poe’s unpublished manuscripts. The 
reply is one of the most insufferable letters 
which has ever insulted the memory of a 
great man. He tells stories of his dissipation 
with the worst adjectives he can find, and 
then adds pharisaical remarks like, “But who 
shall judge harshly of the dead?” He glori- 
fies himself when the money he had given Poe 
was a wretchedly inadequate return for the 
manuscript secured. The story has its beauty 
and its pathos, and it deserves the admirable 
setting which the Caxton Club will give it. 
The letters are printed in facsimile—exact re- 
productions, even in the color of paper and its 
folds, of the originals now in the possession of 
the Chicago Historical Society. 

The Caxton Club is now holding an exhibi- 


tion of book-plates, which contains many 


beautiful examples. A number of fine old 
plates, including the only one said to have 
been engraved by Piranesi, are from the col- 
lection of Charles Dexter Allen of Hartford. 
There are a number of plates used by famous 
men, and some excellent modern designs by 
Bradley, Will Law, Garrett, French, and in 
Chicago—I. K. Pond, Christia M. Reade, and 
F. W. Gookin. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch, who wrote “The Smart 
Set,” which H. S. Stone and Co. recently 
brought out in so dainty a costume, has been 
in Chicago for several weeks. He came on to 
supervise the rehearsals for his new play, 
which was given its first production last week 
by Mr. Nat Goodwin and his company. It 
is founded upon the life of Nathan Hale, the 
patriot spy of the Revolution, whose story is 
enough in itself to thrill an American au- 
dience. Mr. Fitch has handled it with a full 
sense of its dramatic possibilities but without 
the skill to make them actualities. It is ex- 
asperating to see how many fine effects elude 
him. Only once does he achieve a scene 
which is both original and artistic. In this, 
the conference of continental officers is not 
managed in the conventional manner; and 
there is something which goes below the sur- 
face in the stirring appeal of the Colonel for 
volunteers, in the refusal of the officers to un- 
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dertake a mission which involves in their eyes 
a loss of honor, and in Nathan Hale’s deliber- 
ate and reluctant but determined offer to meet 
the emergency. He does not volunteer, like 
the heroes of melodrama, as though it were 
an easy thing to do; but when he has decided 
that his country demands this sacrifice, no 
appeal can make him waver. This is the 
best thing in the play. It is preceded by a 
pretty love scene, which contains like the first 
very improbable act, some rather charming 
situations. But after Hale’s enlistment as a 
spy the play descends to impossible and con- 
ventional melodrama in the third act and from 
there to a series of tableaux in the fourth. It 
is a difficult task to handle heroics, and neither 
Mr. Fitch nor Mr. Goodwin is quite equal to 
it. The former has not the courage of his 
convictions; he would like to be unconven- 
tional, to follow out character to its legitimate 
human conclusion, but he does not dare. It 
requires Bernard Shaw’s courage to search 
deep enough into life to find the truth. Mr. 
Goodwin is not the impetuous ardent young 
hero whom we think of as Nathan Hale, yet 
within his limitations he takes the part well. 
He has no magnetism and he misses the final 
imaginative touch, but it is a good piece of 
work nevertheless. And Miss Elliott is ex- 
quisite as Alice Adams. ‘The scenery and 
costumes are most delicately artistic. 

Mr. Fitch gave a reading at Steinway Hall 
under the auspices of the Chap-Book. He 
read a number of selections from “The Smart 
Set” and a part of a new play on the subject 
of Major André. He was assisted by Miss 
Beatrice Herford, who gave her inimitable 
monologue called “The Book-Agent.” 

EsconpDlIDo, 


A Winter Song. 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tuwhoo! 
Tuwhit! tuwhoo! A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tuwhoo! 
Tuwhit! tuwhoo! A merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


William Shakespeare. 


From “A Book of Verses for Children,” compiled by 
Edward Verrall Lucas. 
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San Francisco, February 10, 1808. 


A number of good things are promised from 
the Coast for this spring, among them a new 
publication after the manner of The Black Cat. 
Mr. Elisha Cooke has the new venture in 
charge, and confidently expects to make his 
cat jump. Outsiders regard the experiment 
as interesting, but of dubious prospects, so 
far as success is concerned. 

As a matter of fact no one’s cat, out here, 
is at present jumping very far, or very high, 
unless it be that of Mr. Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald, whose “Cat and The Cherub” had, at 
last accounts, jumped into high favor in Lon- 
don, and gathered itself for a flying leap across 
the Channel. How Mr. Fernald dramatized 
his clever story, and succeeded in getting it 
produced in London forty-eight hours ahead 
of its freebooting rival, “The First Born,” is 
matter of dramatic history. Up to date “The 
Cat and The Cherub” has been played in Lon- 
don eighty-three times. The number of Amer- 
ican performances has been about the same, 
but the principal effect noticeable here, of the 
play, is the largely increased sale of Mr. Fer- 
nald’s book. The playwright is at present en- 
gaged upon a Japanese comedy in three acts, 
which he expects to finish before he gives us 
any more short stories. According to his own 
account of it, this Japanese comedy will aim to 
be Japanese, in that it will attempt to follow 
Japanese characteristics as far as may be done 
on our stage, but it will not be constructed 
after Japanese dramatic principles. Some 
confusion along these lines arose concerning 
“The Cat and The Cherub” because it was 
called by the managers a Chinese play, in- 
stead of a Chinatown play, something entirely 
different. Mr. Fernald hopes this year to 
finish the series of stories about the now cele- 
brated cherub, Hoo Choo, which have really 
a well-defined continuity, and the whole will 
then come out in a single book. The young 
Californian expects to change his residence, 
during the coming spring or autumn, to some 
point near New York or London. 

It is gratifying to note that Prof. Hudson’s 
volume of pleasant essays, “Idle Hours in a 
Library” has already gone into a second edi- 
tion,—good proof that the essay is returning 
to popularity. The author will soon give us a 
second volume, along similar lines. The new 
volume will deal with literary topics, subjects 
uncommon enough not to be threadbare, yet 
near enough to popular interest to be of live 
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value. With a particularly light and graceful 
style Prof. Hudson unites sound, indisputable 
scholarship, and the new book, which Doxey 
will bring out, will doubtless be of more than 
passing interest. 

Mr. Doxey has now in press the first of a 
series of booklets which he proposes to issue 
under the caption of “The Lark Classics.” 

This will be The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. It will give Fitzgerald’s text,—first and 
fourth editions,—with notes, and in addition 
will publish the following, by Porter Garnett, 
who, with Mr. Gelet Burgess, edited the 
lively little “LARK” of famous memory. 


A Glose upon the 12th Rubai of Omar Khayyain. 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 
Oft have the footsteps of my Soul been led 

By thee, sweet Omar, far from hum of Toil 
To where the Chenar trees their plumage spread 

And tangly wild grape-vines the thickest coil; 
Where distant fields, scarce glimpsed in Noon con- 

tent, 

Are lush with verdure quick upon the Plough, 
Where trills the Nightingale beneath the Tent 
Of Heaven, uttering her soft lament; 

There have I sat with Thee and conned ere now 

A book of Verses underneath the Bough. 
When from the City’s raucous din new-freed, 

I quaff thy Wisdom from the clearing Cup 
Of Rubaiyat, then, even as I read, 

I seem with Thee in Persian groves to sup 
On Bread of Yezdakhast and Shiraz Wine, 

That lifts the Net of Care from off the Brow. 
These Words, that tongue the Spirit of the Vine, 
Speak from the Veil, and lo! the voice is Thine: 

Then is my Wish—would Fate that Wish allow— 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou. 


Volume two, of this series, will be Kipling’s 
“Barrack Room Ballads, and other Poems,” 
and this will be followed by “Departmental 
Ditties.” 

President Jordan, whose new book of 
stories, “The Book of Knight and Barbara,” 
will soon make its appearance, told a funny 
story recently, apropos ot the small maiden 
whose name appears on the title-page. The 
Barbara of the book is his small daughter, 
aged, at the time spoken of, five years. The 
two were together in the garden one day and 
the professor amused the child by telling her 
Riley’s poem, “The Gobbelin’s ‘Il Git You,” 
etc. “There isn’t any such things as gob- 
belins!” small Barbara declared when he had 
finished. “Perhaps there’s no such thing as 
anything, Barbara,” the Professor replied, be- 
ing in a semi-philosophical mood. “Yes there 
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is, Father,’ was the wee maid’s prompt re- 
sponse. “There’s such things as some things. 
There’s such things as a squash.” The book 
is to be a volume of stories told to children, 
selected, corrected and illustrated by children, 
and judging from specimen illustrations, it 
will be fully within childish comprehension, 
even should it prove incomprehensible to 
grown-ups. 

Charles A. Keeler, who for the past year has 
been fighting a hard battle with ill health, has 
so far got the better of his foe as to be at work 
again, and in an entirely new vein. Science 
and philosophy, the two themes that have 
heretofore engaged his attention, no longer 
claim his muse, but he promises us instead a 
collection of songs and ballads of Western 
life on land and sea. 

The Overland, under its new editor, James 
Howard Bridge, is manifesting some signs of 
life. It has experienced a long season of sus- 
pended animation, but now begins to evince a 
disposition to stir, feebly; perhaps, in time, it 
may distantly connect itself with literature. 

Miss Ina Coolbrith, the poet, has been elect- 
ed Librarian of The Mercantile Library, San 
Francisco. Miss Coolbrith has had long ex- 
perience in a similar position, and it is hoped 
that under her efficient management the 
library may weather the severe storms that 
have lately so sorely tried it, and become the 
useful thing it is well fitted to be. The ap- 
pointment of Miss Coolbrith is regarded by 
her friends as a triumph of no mean order. 
Politics cost her her position in the Oakland 
Free Library, and the events that led to her 
retirement from that post were of a nature to 
reflect little credit upon the “Athens of the 
Pacific Coast.” 

Joaquin Miller, up at The Klondike, has 
lost his big toe and one year. Whether the 
“divine afflatus” has also fled the chilly scene 
is not recorded, but his literary agent in San 
Francisco told me recently that he has made 
money “up to his elbows,” and as money is 
dear unto the heart of “the poet of the 
Sierras,” he may possibly think life still 
has its compensations. I saw Mr. Miller re- 
ferred to, recently, in an Eastern publication, 
as “an aged man.” Mr. Miller is about fifty- 
four years old, and, save when the require- 
ments of pathos seems to demand it, does not 
call himself an old man. ADELINE KNAppP. 
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= “How to publish a Book or an Article, 
and How to Produce a Play,” is the rather long 
title of a work by Mr. Leopold Wagner which 
Mr. George Redway is to publish. The 
author claims that his book is a thoroughly 
practical guide to the young author, and is 
not written in the interests of any one firm or 
society. London Publishers’ Circular. 


“AnAmericanArmy Manoeuvre,” described 
by Franklin Matthews and _ illustrated by 
Frederic Remington and R. F. Zogbaum, is 
first in Harper’s. The article suggests “the 
form of military training most needed by our 
National Guards.” Dr. Henry Smith Wil- 
liams writes about “The Century’s Progress 
in Anatomy and Physiology” and Prof. W. 
J. McGee “Our National Seminary of Learn- 
ing,” which bears on “the incorporation of a 
university for special research at Washing: 
ton.” Julian Ralph, “Mark Twain” and 
others contribute to the number. 

“The Workers,” a new series, by Walter A. 
Wyckoff, now running in Scribner’s, has “The 
West” for its subject. The article shows the 
interior of dives, station houses, poor-men’s 
reading rooms, etc., in Chicago. This instal- 
ment of Thomas Nelson Page’s serial “Red 
Rock” shows the iniquities of the rule of the 
Provost Marshal in Virginia. Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs contributes an article on his discovery 
of the cash-book of the oldest missionary so- 
ciety in the world. 

In the Cosmopolitan “The Land That is Cov- 
eted” is an article by William Eleroy Curtis 
and deals with China, her people and customs. 
In “The Dreyfus Mystery” Theron C. Craw- 
ford gives the results of his investigations 
while on a recent visit to Paris. “Shall We 
Annex Leprosy?” is bya Hawaiian government 
school-teacher. The fiction of the number in- 
cludes the third instalment of Harold Frederic’s 
serial “Gloria Mundi,’ and short stories by 
Richard Harding Davis and H. A. Freeman. 
“Science” is the second paper “On the Choice 
of a Profession” series, contributed by Prof. 
Edward S. Holden. 

The Century opens with a paper by John 
R. Proctor, on “The Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky,” accompanied by many striking illus- 
trations. John Sidney Webb describes “The 
River Trip to the Klondike” and Edward S. 
Curtis tells of “The Rush to the Klondike 
Over the Mountain Passes,” both embellished 
with many photographic illustrations. Sara 
Y. Stevenson, in her series of graphic papers 
dealing with the French Intervention in 
Mexico, pictures “Mexican Society in Maxti- 
milian’s Time, 1866.” 

Foremost in importance in current Mc- 
Clure’s is an account of Andrée’s expedition 
to the pole, giving the origin of the balloon 
idea, methods employed to raise necessary 
funds, detailed description of the balloon, pro- 
visions, also letters from Strindberg’s father 
relating to the expedition. The article 1S 
fully illustrated as is also the one following 
entitled “Where Is Andrée?” by Walter Well- 
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man. “Ho, for the Klondike!’ by Hamlin 
Garland, “embodies the latest and most au- 
thentic general information regarding the 
Klondike region and the roads leading to it.” 

Munsey’s contains a sketch of Abbas II, 
Khedive of Egypt, by Frederic Courtland 
Penfield. A full-page portrait of the Khedive 
accompanies. An article on “The Tall 
Buildings of New York” is accompanied by 
fifteen illustrations. Ian MacLaren declares 
“Henry Esmond” and “The Heart of Midlo- 
thian” as his favorite novels and gives his rea- 
sons. There is a short story by Jerome K. 
Jerome entitled “The Ghost of the Marchion- 
ess,” and Walter Wyman writes about the 
country’s need of “A National Quarantine.” 

In the Arena sub-titles of “Studies of the 
Money Question” are “Currency Reform,” 
by Anthony W. Dimock, and “Notes on the 
Reform of the Currency,” by John Clark Rid- 
path. There is also a paper by Francis E. 
Woodruff on “A Single Standard for the 
World.” C. A. Robinson, President Far- 
mer’s Alliance, writes about “Pingree Potato 
Patch Culture and its Effect on Business,” 
and “Trusts: Their Causes and the Remedy” 
is by Marion Butler, U. S. Senator from 
North Carolina. The editor writes a most 
appreciative article on “The Ascendency of 
Kipling” and “Girls’ Co-operative Boarding 
Homes” is discussed: by Robert Stein. 

Godey’s contains the third of George C. 
Lay’s historic sketches of “The Preliminary 
Period of the American Revolution,” this one 
covering the period from the Boston Massa- 
cre to the Battle of Lexington. Other des- 
criptive articles of interest are about “The 
Guanajuato Catacombs;” “Mexican Milk- 
Bearing Plants,” telling of their practical uses; 
and “A Page of History,” describing the Ne- 
gro Massacre of 1831. Seven short stories 
embrace the fiction of the number. 

“An American Aspirant,” by Jennie Bul- 
lard Waterbury, in Lippincott’s is the story of 
the failures and successes of an ambitious 
American girl who possessed a voice. The 
scene is laid in Paris whither the aspirant 
goes with the hope of singing in Grand Opera. 
Joseph A. Altsheler, Henry Holcomb Ben- 
nett and Will N. Harben each contributes a 
short story. George Ethelbert Walsh writes 
about “The Status of American Agriculture.” 

Serials in Leslie’s Popular Monthly deal 
with “Jackson as Statesman and President,” 
with frontispiece of Jackson at New Orleans; 
“Harvard University” is subject of the col- 
lege articles, and “Congregationalists” of the 
religious denominations, followed by “Art in 
the Congregationalist Church” by Jean 
D’Hugo; and “Picturesque New Orleans” of 
the American cities series. A sketch of Josef 
Hofmann, the talented young pianist, is a feat- 
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ure of interest as well as a short story by 
McKendree Bangs, entitled “Rachel Minot.” 

The following are selected from the Out- 
ing’s table of contents as leading features: 
“The Southern Yacht Club of New Orleans,” 
by Lorillard Dudley Sampsell; “A Naturalist 
in Nicaragua,” by J. B. Crawford; “Alone and 
Awheel from Chicago to San Francisco,” con- 
cluded, by Margaret Valetine Le Long; and 
“Barcelona, Its Scenes and People,” by A. H. 
Godfrey. 


ENGLISH. 


In the current number of The Strand the 
following may be mentioned as the most at- 
tractive features: “Timber Titans,” by George 
Dollar; “Royal Menus,” by J. J. Moran; 
“Trade Trophies,” by William G. Fitzgerald; 
and “Curious Masks,” by C. A. Brayley Hod- 
getts—all copiously illustrated. Grant Allen 
contributes to the “Glimpses of Nature” series 
an essay on Ants, entitled “Abiding Cities.” 
This also is well illustrated. 


In the February number of Cosmopolis 1. 
Zangwill appears with a study of Spinoza, en- 
titled “The Maker of Lenses.” Of the Daudet 
articles Edmund Gosse treats the subject for 
England and Friedrich Spielhagen for Ger- 
many. Henry James’s serial “John Delavoy” 
is concluded and Edouard Rod contributes to 
the French a dialogue “On the Evolution of 
the Idea of God.” 


An article on Klondike and how to reach 
it, with numerous illustrations, is first in The 
New Illustrated Magazine of current month. 
“The Queen’s Personal Interest in India” tells 
of the Queen’s personal influence as felt in 
India. The article is written by Rafiuddin 
Ahmad. X. Y. Z. writes about “The Great 
Adventurer,” being studies and sketches of 
the first Napoleon. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


S. Parkes Cadman opens the Chautauquan 
with an illustrated description on “Points of 
a Pilgrimage” through historic England. 
Alice Morse Earle writes with no uncertain 
knowledge of “Indian Corn in Colonial 
Times.” Other notable articles deal with 
“The German Army and Navy,” by Henry 
W. Raymond, “The Tramp and the Labor 
Colony in Germany,” by A. F. Weber; “New- 
haven (Scotland) Fisher-Folk,” illustrated, 
by Laura B. Starr; “The Problem of Domes- 
tic Service in Its Industrial Aspects,” by 
Katharine Coman, and “Women of the Cabi- 
net,” by Etta Ramsdell Goodwin. Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s portrait is frontispiece. 
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In the Educational Review are discussions 
on “Literary Use of the Daily Theme,” by 
Edith Baker Brown; “Successful Medioc- 
rity,’ by Ellen C. K. Warner; “Another 
Socialist View of Education,” by T. D. A. 
Cockerell. Other contributions treat of “The 
Problem of Occupation of College Women,” 
“Grading and Promotion of Pupils,’ “The 
School Fatigue Question in Germany,” and 
“American Graduate Schools.” 
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ART. 


The International Studio for February has 
for frontispiece a reproduction in color of “A 
Crusader” from a water-color, by Gerald 
Moira and this is followed by an article by 
Gleeson White on “Mr. Moira’s Paintings 
and Bas-Reliefs,” copiously illustrated. Of 
exquisite beauty are the illustrations in an 
article on “A Modern English Country 
House.” There is a list of awards in “The 
Studio” prize competition, with fourteen il- 
lustrations. 

FAMILY. 

The opening of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
presents a series of lifelike views of “A Day 
in the Country School,” and another series 
gives glimpses into students’ rooms of half 
dozen of the foremost women’s colleges of the 
country. The fashion department devoted to 
Easter and spring fashions in hats and gowns, 
conducted by Isabel A. Mallon, is an impor- 
tant feature. “In Fashionable Siberia” is 
contributed by Thomas G. Allen, Jr., author 
of “Across Asia on a Bicycle” and Mrs. Laura 
M. F. Lake writes an entertaining sketch of 
Florence Morse Kingsley, author of “Titus.” 

Demorest’s Family Magazine contains as 
initial feature “The Aquarium in Battery 
Park,” with numerous illustrations of interest- 
ing fish. To the general head of “French 
Women,” Harriet Monroe contributes “The 
Young Girl,” being the first paper of the 
series. Rev. H. B. Elliot gives his personal 
impressions of Jenny Lind in a short sketch 
of the singer, which is accompanied by a hith- 
erto unpublished portrait. Francis Wood 
Hamill suggests a scheme for providing 
homes and work for the unemployed. 

Aside from the recipes, menus, entertain- 
ments, decorations and women’s interests in 
general, will be found in Table Talk articles 
on “Early English Banquets,” by Martha 
Bockee Flint, “Short Sermons from Gastro- 
nomic Texts,” and “Minor Morals,” by Mary 
Lloyd, “An Ancient Camp Supply,” by Eliza- 
beth Grinnell, “The Reading Habit,” by Mrs. 
Burton Kingsland, “Scrap Book Days,” by 
Nellie Stedman White. 
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In Harper's Round Table the two serial 
stories are continued while one, “Four for a 
Fortune,” is brought to a conclusion. Be- 
sides a number of short stories there are de- 
scriptive articles of an account by Cyrus C. 
Adams of Dr. Arthur Donaldson Smith’s 
explorations in Africa; a paper entitled “Some 
Cuban Trees” is by T. R. Dawley, Jr., and 
Edwin C. Kent writes about “Where the 
Trout Live.” 

St. Nicholas has for frontispiece a drawing 
by George Wharton Edwards, “A Milkmaid 
of Dordrecht.” A notable feature is that in 
which H. S. Harwood tells interesting facts, 
history and peculiarities of “The Great 
Lakes.” Abbie Farwell Brown pays loving 
tribute to “Lewis Carroll” in verse and prose 
and Tudor Jenks writes about “Reference 
300ks for Boys and Girls.” 


“Of making many books there is no end,” 
yet the persevering reader may hope to keep 
up with every one of the new books that can 
be fairly ranked as popular—and to keep up 
quite easily with such of these as come within 
the scope of individual taste. It is safe to say 
that the reading of two books a week will 
fairly accomplish this, yet Book News tells of 
at least three thousand books each year. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 
“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 55 cents 


and $1.50. 


“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols. 


1.50. : 
' “The Story of an Untold Love,” by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, 90 cents. 

“Corleone,” by F. Marion Crawford, 2 vols., $1.35. 

“In Kedar’s Tents,” by H. S. Merriman, 90 cents. 


“Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
$1.10. 

“Tess of the D’Urberville,” by Thomas Hardy, 
$1.10. 

“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich, 90 cents. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


“Quo Vadis,’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 55 cents 
and $1.50. 

“The Choir Invisible,” by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
$1.50. 

“Captains 


1.10. 
“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich, 90 cents. _ 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling,” by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, $1.10. 
“Corleone,” by F. Marion Crawford, 2 vols., $1.35: 
“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by John 
Fiske, 2 vols., $3.00. 
“The Whirlpool,” by George Gissing, 90 cents. 
“The Polychrome Bible:” 
- Book of Judges,” by Rev. G. F. Moore, 
1.25. 


Courageous,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
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“The Book of the Prophet Isaiah,” by Rev. T. 
K. Cheyne, $2.50. 
“The Book of Psalms,” by J. Wellhausen, $2.50. 
“The Potter’s Wheel,” by Ian MacLaren, go cents. 
“The Ideal Life,” by Henry Drummond, $1.10. 
“The Story of Jesus Christ,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, $1.10. 
At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Philad’a: 

“Alfred Lord Tennyson,” a Memoir by his son, 
2 vols., $9.00. ; 

“The Gadfly,” by E. L. Voynich,, 90 cents. 

“The Jessamy Bride,’ by F. Frankfort Moore, 
1.10. 
MNew Letters of Napoleon I,” from the French 
by Lady Mary Loyd, $1.50. 

“John Marmaduke,” by Samuel Harden Church, 
go cents. 

“The Skipper’s Wooing,’ by W. W. Jacobs, 75 
cents. 

“The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present 
and Future,” by Captain A. T. Mahan, $1.50. 

“Symphonies and Their Meaning,” by Philip H. 
Goepp, $1.50. 

“Men, Women and Manners in Colonial Times,” 
by Sydney George Fisher, 2 vols., $2.25. 

“Heirlooms in Miniatures,” by Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, $3.00. 

“Gondola Days,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, $1.10. 

“The Polychrome Bible:” 

“The Book of Judges,” by Rev. G. F. Moore, 


$1.25. 

“The Book of the Prophet Isaiah,” by Rev. T. 
K. Cheyne, $2.50. 

“The Book of Psalms,” by J. Wellhausen, $2.50. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s Boston, 

Mass: 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 55 cents 
and $1.50. _ 
a by Stephanos Theodoros Xenos, 
1.10. 

“Forty-One Years in India,” by Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, of Kandahar, 2 vols., $6.50. 

“Harvard Episodes,” by Charles Macomb Flan- 
drau, 90 cents. 


“The Coming People,’ by Charles F. Dole, 75 
cents. 


“The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present 
and Future,” by Captain A. T. Mahan, $1.50. 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass: 


“St. Ives,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, $1.10. 
— North,” by Fridtjof Nansen, 2 vols., 
7.50. 

“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by 
Frederic G. Kenyon, 2 vols, $3.00. 

“The Coming People,” by C. F. Dole, 75 cents. 

“Miss Belladonna,” by Caroline Ticknor, $1.10. 

“Gondola Days,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, $1.10. 


At De Wolf, Fiske and Company’s, Boston, 

Mass.: 

“Quo Vadis,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 55 cents 
and $1.50. 
TR a Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols., 
1.50. 

“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by 
Frederic G. Kenyon, 2 vols., $3.00. 
oe North,” by Fridtjof Nansen, 2 vols., 
7.50. 

“The Story of Jesus Christ,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. $1.10. 

“Gondola Days,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, $1.10. 
“The Story of an Untold Love,” by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, 90 cents. 


= Frederick Warne and Company an- 
nounce “John Gilbert, Yeoman,” by Richard 
Soane. 

—=The publication of “Victor Hugo’s Let- 
ters,’ announced for February 12th, by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, has been 
postponed to March sth. 

—=The Peter Paul Book Company an- 
nounce the publication at an early date of 
“Daydreams of a Doctor,” by Dr. C, Barlow, 
of Robinson, Illinois. 

=Sir Walter Besant’s “Historical and To- 
pographical Survey of London” is well under 
way and the first volume will appear soon. 
The work will cover the 200 square miles of 
the London subject to the County Council, 
describing it street by street. N.Y. Sun. 


—*‘First Report of a Book-Collector;” com- 
prising: a brief answer to the frequent ques- 
tion “Why First Editions?” with some re- 
marks on the common supposition that mere 
scarcity is a reason for collecting them; and 
five egotistical chapters of anecdote and 
advice addressed to the beginner in book- 
collecting; followed by an account of book- 
worms, by William Harris Arnold, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 

==The American Library Association will 
hold its 20th annual conference at Lakewood- 
on-Chautauqua next July. This Association, 
now twenty-one years old, has reached the 
position of being officially recognized as one 
of the great educational forces of our country. 


—Gen. Lew Wallace has announced that at 
his death his study will become the property 
of the city of Crawfordsville, Ind., for a public 
library. The edifice has just been completed 
in his beech grove at a cost of $40,000, and is 
to be surrounded by an artificial lake. 

The Critic. 
=Mrs. Coventry Patmore, who is prepar- 
ing a biography of her late husband, will be 
greatly obliged to any of his correspondents 
who possess letters of interest connected with 
her task if they will lend them, or supply tran- 
scripts of portions of them, to her. If sent to 
The Lodge, Lymington, they will be promptly 
returned. London Atheneum. 
==Mr. H. N. Brailsford, author of “The 
Broom of the War God,” a story of the recent 
war between the Greeks and the Turks, which 
D. Appleton and Company will publisk 
shortly, fought in the war as a volunteer in 
the Foreign Legion. Mr. Brailsford is a 
Scotchman, educated in Dundee, and a Fel- 
low of Glasgow University. His graphic 
story embodies his actual experiences in the: 
late war. 
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The Polychrome Bible. 


‘The Book of Judges). A new English translation 
printed in colors exhibiting the composite struc- 
ture of the book. With explanatory notes and 
pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. G. F. Moore, 
D.D. Part 7. 99 pp. 8vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


‘The Book of the Prophet Isaiah: A new English trans- 
lation, printed in colors exhibiting the compo- 
site structure of the book. With explanatory 
notes and pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 215 pp. 8vo, $2.50; 
by mail, $2.69. 

The Book of Psalms: A new English translation, 
with explanatory notes, and an appendix on the 
music of the Ancient Hebrews. By J. Well- 
hausen, D.D. English translation of the 
Psalms by Horace Howard Furness. English 
translation of the notes by John Taylor. Eng- 
lish translation of the appendix by J. A. Pater- 
son. 237 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 


The first three parts issued in English of 
the Holy Bible, Polychrome Edition, are 
those numbered respectively seven, ten, and 
fourteen. The seventh part, by Professor 
Moore of Andover, contains the Book of 
Judges. The tenth part, by Professor Cheyne 
of Oxford, contains Isaiah. The fourteenth 
part, by Professor Wellhausen of Gottingen 
and three translators, contains the Psalms. 
Nine parts or more of the Old Testament of 
this series in Hebrew are in the hands of 
readers. The published list of Old Testa- 
ment contributors numbers about forty, and 
includes scholars from Great Britain, conti- 
nental Europe, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States. The Old Testament in Eng- 
lish is advertised to be published in twenty 
parts. 

In the claims it makes this series is not ex- 
cessively diffident. In the title page the au- 
thors are said to be eminent. The “intro- 
ductory remarks,” repeated in each of the sep- 
arate parts, inform us that “the reader may 
rest assured, however, that all variations from 
the Authorized Version in the present trans- 
lation are the results of the ripest biblical 
scholarship of the present generation both in 
Europe and in America.” In the accompany- 
ing circular the publishers claim that the 
work “is perhaps the greatest yet attempted 
in the field of biblical scholarship,” and that 
it has “the unique distinction of representing 
the united biblical scholarship of the civilized 
world.” It claims, however, to be especially 
a Bible “for the people.” Its “projectors .. . 
consider that the Revised Version was an un- 
satisfactory compromise,” and are putting 
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sion. 

Finding these claims so confidently made, 
one turns with interest to the work itself, to 
see how these great things are to be accom- 
plished. The Polychrome Bible is prepared 
from the point of view of men who hold that 
substantially the whole Old Testament was 
compiled, though in part from older writings, 
by scribes who lived in the time of Ezra and 
the centuries following. Professor Haupt and 
his associates have subjected the Hebrew text 
to processes of textual criticism, and have 
made extensive emendations. These they in- 
dicate by various critical marks. The text as 
thus emended they hold to be the result of 
the combination and frequent reworking of 
various earlier writings, and these various 
sources are indicated by using various colors 
in the printing. 

These considerations enable us to form an 
estimate of the worth of the series. It has 
great value for helping us to understand and 
settle certain questions concerning the Old 
Testament. It is welcomed, of course, by 
those who accept its critical positions, and is 
equally welcomed by their opponents, who be- 
lieve that the surest way to discredit these 
positions is to have them clearly placed be- 
fore the public. Further, some particular sec- 
tions of the work are important studies. But 
has it much value as a help in common Scrip- 
ture study? Those who accept the views 
it presents will say Yes; others will regard 
it as misleading, and not helpful. On the 
whole, a forty-dollar Bible, mainly devoted to 
setting forth a transient phase of critical opin- 
ion, is not a particularly important book for 
Sunday-school teachers. It will not supersede 
the Revised Version. 

In fine, the worst thing to be said concern- 
ing the Polychrome Bible is that claims are 
made for it which do not correspond with the 
reality. The very best thing to be said for tt 
is that the reality does not correspond to the 
claims so made. It has important uses, 
though not that use. 

In some of the details the work is not so 
good as it ought to be. The presswork is imper- 
fect. The colorsare sometimes laid on unevenly, 
and are sometimes blurred. In the printing 
of Judges, the purples are especially bad, the 
light purple being in some places of the color 
of a wet wash-rag. In these matters, however, 
the copies probably differ. The pictorial il 
lustrations do not differ greatly from those 
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found in recent teachers’ Bibles and other 
works of reference. In Judges, and, so far as 
noticed, in the Psalms, the textual changes 
have been kept within sober limits. Isaiah, 
on the other hand, has been torn to pieces, 
and the parts rearranged in the classes to 
which Professor Cheyne thinks they belong; 
so that Professor Cheyne’s Isaiah, whatever 
else may be true of it, is a different 
book from that which we have been ac- 
customed to call by that name. 

The strongest feature of this work is 
the thorough competency of the trans- 
lators in Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy. In this particular they have 
the advantage of most of their prede- 
cessors, though their work is not uni- 
form in excellence. Their modern 
English is far from being so good of its 
kind as is the old English of the Old 
and the Revised Versions, though 
some of Professor Cheyne’s rhythmical 
renderings are very fine. The weakest 
feature of the work is its habitual pre- 
ferring of conjecture to evidence. The 
textual emendations are, of course, 
mainly conjectural,even where they are 
connected with the versions or with par- 
allelpassages. Inthe historical criticism, 
the use of conjectural suggestions as 
if they were genuine inferences, and 
the rejection of the testimony in favor 
of conjecture, are habitual. Such pro- 
cedure would not be tolerated in courts 
of law, or in business, or in the 
sciences. One result of the publication 
of the English Polychrome Bible will 
be, let us hope, that men of affairs and 
men of science will be enabled to test 
the methods as well as the conclusions 
of biblical scholars. The influence of 
such a condition of things will be alto- 
gether salutary. 





Sunday School Times. 


Lockyer’s Meteoritic Hypothesis. 


The Sun’s Place in Nature. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C. B., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
360 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.58; by mail, 
$2.76. 

Sir Norman Lockyer in this volume pre- 
sents a number of observationsand arguments 
in favorof the Mcteoritic Hypothesis, the view 
of the origin and structure of the heavenly 
bodies with which his name is intimately as- 
Sociated. Put forward in opposition of the 
old nebular theory which with modifications, 
was held by Kant and Laplace, not to mention 
other distinguished natural philosophers, it 
was fully formulated some seven years ago 
in a book founded on data mostly obtained 
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before 1888—a year which Sir Norman Lock- 
yer assures us, really marks an epoch in astro- 
nomical observations. The results achieved 
since that time are the subject of the present 
work and the author regards them as equal- 
ling in many lines of the inquiry the volume 
of all that had been done before. Compari- 
sons apart, there can be no doubt that they 










































TOTEM POLES, FORT WRANGEL. 


From “ Alaska.” 


represent an enormous amount of patient and 
painstaking investigation. The germ of the 
hypothesis in question was a_ suggestion 
thrown out by Professor Tait many years ago 
that the luminosity of nebulz and comets may 
be due to the ignited exhalations proceeding 
from the collision of meteoritic stones. Sir 
Norman Lockyer holds that the stars in the 
sky are subject to the same evolutionary pro- 
cess that nineteenth century science delights 
to discover in everything that exists, and as- 
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serts that this recognition which he claims to 
have enforced of the working of evolution in 
the heavens is “one of the most important 
truths established during the present cen- 
tury.” But in point of fact, neither he nor 
any other investigator of this century is en- 
titled to credit for this truth, if truth it be. 
The most that can be conceded is the appli- 
cation of the term, seeing that the idea of an 
evolutionary principle is as inherent in the 
old nebular theory as in the later meteoritic 
hypothesis. 

In this book Sir Norman Lockyer is not 
concerned to demonstrate the probability, or 
even the possibility, of this meteoritic cos- 
mogony, nor does he attempt to prove that 
the thermodynamic process postulated actu- 
ally takes place, and, if so, is sufficient to ef- 
fect the required results. He simply makes 
the assumption and proceeds to argue that 
the spectroscopic results he has adduced are 
better explained on this theory than on any 
other. It may be remarked that the Meteori- 
tic Hypothesis is not so universally accepted 
as the reader might suppose from a casual pe- 
rusal of this book. Everyone is prone to lay 
stress on the facts that jump with his own 
views while disregarding those that tell the 
other way, and Sir Norman Lockyer is not 
exempt from the idola tribus that afflict all 
men in greater or less degree. Some of the 
most sweeping objections that have been 
made to this theory are not referred to at all, 
and such difficulties as are mentioned are 
glided over with an easy ingenuity that is cal- 
culated to convince all but those who pos- 
sess considerable independent knowledge of 
the subject. Not less skill is shown in the 
persuasive presentation of evidence which is 
of slight intrinsic weight. 

It is a pity that Sir Norman Lockyer’s style 
is not all that might be desired in a purely 
scientific treatise. There is a superabundance 
of the personal pronoun, and the recurrence of 
personal arguments suggests that even to dis- 
tinguished men of science the establishment 
of a true doctrine is not less pleasant that it 
involves the confusion of an opponent. In 
particular Sir William Huggins (who, by the 
way, throughout the book is deprived of his 
proper title) is the object of a good deal of 
criticism, to which he will doubtless have 
something to say in reply. Outside observ- 
ers, however, will probably prefer to stand 
aloof from the dispute, and will perhaps reflect 
that, if the mere discussion of cold meteorites 
can generate so much heat, it is the less sur- 
prising that very high temperatures should re- 
sult from their actual collision. 
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Mr. Watson’s Poetry. 


The Hope of the World and Other Poems. By Willia.. 
Watson. 83 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 
The qualities of Mr. Watson’s verse are by 
this time well known. Though there has been 
some critical strife as to its exact merits and 
the poetic rank which it deserves, both pane- 
gyrists and detractors enter upon known 
ground as each year a new area of his per- 
formance opens itself to criticism. And here, 
indeed, we seem already to have found an in- 
dication of the writer’s limitations—that, as 
each fresh volume presents itself, it is known 
ground, and not new ground. Serious, and 
sober, and edifying as his work is, it becomes 
evident that Mr. Watson has no surprises in 
store for us: his verse seems to be already es- 
sentially middle-aged. Almost while we were 
still prepared to be expectant—for from Mr. 
Watson’s power of harmony much might 
have come had there been enough of impera- 
tive imagination behind it—we found our- 
selves beginning to look back to discover him 
at his strongest. And so the conviction has 
steadily increased that whatever rank he may 
take in the future must come from work al- 
ready achieved. Indeed, for a writer of any 
fire or imagination, Mr. Watson has been 
through a test too crucial and fortunate ever 
to come again; he has had his chance, and he 
has used it—respectably. For the purposes of 
poetry it matters nothing whether he was 
mistaken in his view when he advocated so 
passionately the cause of Greece or Armenia; 
his convictions gave him his opportunity: of 
his sincerity there could be no doubt. Every 
poetic incentive, every passionate ingredient, 
was at the back of his utterance when he chose 
to assault his own country and the rest of the 
civilized world for not seeing righteousness 
as he saw it: as he himself says, he had against 
him “half the wise and all the great.” It was 
the very occasion to test a poet to the depths: 
and the result, as we have said, was respect- 
able. But that Mr. Watson is a great poet we 
must, after so brilliant a chence for showing 
himself one has gone by, decline to admit. 


When that is said, we can cordially praise 
work which remains sincere, often large in 
utterance, and correct in model without being 
cold. Indeed, in this his latest work, his speech 
is generally more impassioned and elevated 
than the matter or the mood seems to require. 
The poem which names the present volume 1s 
an effective assertion of the indifference of 
fate to man, the supposed head of creation; 
it recalls not a little the. great choric passage 
from Matthew Arnold’s “Empedocles,”—the 
supreme expression in this century of heroic 
stoical depression. 
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The singer whose manner the following 
lines recall need not be named— 


“For of old the Sun, our sire, 
Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth that was virginal then, 
Vestal fire to his fire. 

* * ok * * 
And the triumph of him that begot, 
And the travail of her that bore, 
Behold they are evermore 
As warp and weft in our lot. 

We are children of splendor and flame, 
Of shuddering, also, and tears; 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the Spheres.” 


But after all, even if we are disappointed of 
progress in Mr. Watson’s verse, his stationary 
performances leave it clear that he is a singer 
considerably above the heads of all but a very 
few whose voices make themselves heard to- 
day. We recognize him to be a poet, not per- 
haps of national consequence, nor of continu- 
ing importance; but a singer of very consid- 
erable ability and charm, of original music if 
not of original mind; and one who has ex- 
pressed aspirations for high ideals of State 
which, even if in a given instance based on 
misapprehension and weak judgment of cur- 
rent events, are not therefore to be laughed 
down as having no noble significance. 


London Saturday Review. 


Hallucinations and Il[lusions. 


A Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By Edmund 
Parish. The Contemporary Science Series. 390 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Among the most important of recent works 
adverse to telepathy is this, the bulk of which 
has already appeared in German. Its main 
purpose is to propose and defend a theory 
of the cerebral physiology of hallucination. 

To read it critically requires some knowledge 

of the anatomy of the brain and some ac- 

quaintance with the Nancy doctrine of hyp- 
notism. Even with that equipment it-cannot 
be read rapidly. Of the theory itself, we 
shall merely say that it is the one which Oc- 
cam’s razor requires that science should 
thoroughly try first. It is likely enough event- 
ually to be modified, but at present it cannot 
be refuted, and it is simpler than any other. 

It has the great advantage, from the inves- 

tigator’s point of view, of connecting abnor- 

mal hallucinations with dreams and the sen- 
sory deceptions of health, for we cannot take 

a step toward the explanation of any phenom- 

ena until we can bring them into continuous 

connection with common experience. There 

Is no science of anything but the ordinary 
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course of nature. The author finds that all 
fallacious perception—and he shows that hal- 
lucination is perception—requires for its oc- 
currence a state of dissociation—that is to say, 
a “state inwhich the nerve-stimulus no longer 
flows through the channels determined by 
habit and by the co-operation of simultaneous 
stimuli, because inhibitions or obstructions, 
whether from pathological or physiological 
causes, have been set up in the normal asso- 
ciation-paths, or obstructions which normally 
exist in other connecting tracts have been 
weakened or altogether abolished.” Such is 
a half-waking condition. Former writers dis- 
tinguished between “illusions,” or fallacious 
perceptions, and “hallucinations,” which were 
supposed to be creations of the brain. But 
Mr. Parish argues that there are no hallucina- 
tions, in this sense. He gives the name hal- 
lucination to those deceptions which arise 
from a nervous discharge through an unusual 
channel, or, as he says, “by an act of forced 
association” (he uses association in the Ger- 
man sense, for the actual discharge of one 
centre upon another, not in the English sense, 
for the habit which regulates such a dis- 
charge.) He restricts the term illusion to 
cases in which there is a lack of correction or 
adjustment of a perception owing to the 
blocking of an association-path. 

If by telepathy be meant any mode of com- 
munication not generally recognized, then 
Mr.. Parish, who believes people can com- 
municate subconsciously at some distance by 
whispering with the mouth shut (according 
to the experiments of Hansen and Lehmann), 
may be reckoned as a supporter of telepathy. 
But if it means more than that, then it is con- 
trary to Mr. Parish’s contention that all hal- 
lucinations and illusions are to be explained 
by his theory. He is, therefore, led to devote 
a long chapter to the examination of the evi- 
dences of telepathy, wherein are contained 
some cogent objections. N. Y. Sun. 


To Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


In answer to his sonnet ‘‘ On Reading ‘ The Purple East.’”’ 


Idle the churlish leagues ’twixt you and me, 
Singer most rich in charm, most rich in grace! 
What though I cannot see you face to face? 

Allow my boast, that one in blood are we! 

One by that secret consanguinity 
Which binds the children of melodious race, 
And knows not the fortuities of place, 

And cold interposition of the sea. 

You are my noble kinsman in the lyre: 

Forgive the kinsman’s freedom that I use, 

Adventuring these imperfect thanks, who late, 
Singing a nation’s woe, in wonder and ire,— 

Against me half the wise and all the great,— 
Sang not alone, for with me was your muse. 


From “The Hope of the World and Other Poems,” 
by William Watson. 
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Alaska. 


Its Neglected Past, Its Brilliant Future. By Bushrod 
Washington James. Illustrated. 444 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

It may be supposed, without any dispar- 
agement to this careful and important book, 
that it was “inspired” by the current gold- 
seeking fever. It is, of course, the fact that 
the Klondike discoveries have direct- 
ed attention to Alaska in a degree 
heretofore inexperienced, and the at- 
tention is wholly legitimate, while to 
approach the new land to any purpose 
it is necessary to know something 
about it. But this view is not by any 
means the sole one. Entirely apart 
from the consideration of the gold dis- 
coveries are the facts that Alaska is a 
part of the United States, and that, 
popularly speaking, next to nothing is 
known about it. Professor James, 
while he may have more immediately 
written a book for the gold seeker, 
has prepared a treatise for the infor- 
mation of Americans at large. 

Very few people have any just con- 
ception of the extent of Alaska or of 
the conditions of life there. It is one- 
sixth the size of the whole remain- 
ing portion of the United States; it is 
2,200 miles long and 1,400 miles wide; 
the great Yukon River, running di- 
rectly through it and away into Cana- 
dian territory, is computed to be not 
less than 3,000 miles long, 2,000 miles 
of it being navigable, while its width 
ranges from one to four miles for 1,000 
miles of its course. These figures give 
a bare idea of extent. As to the popu- 
larly conceived desolation of the coun- 
try, there are equal surprises for the 
investigator. Alaska is a veritable 
wonderland; the Colorado region, 
Switzerland, all the prize picturesque 
spotsof the earth pale before its mountains, its 
glaciers, its vastrivers and inlandseas,and now 
as it appears, its stores of virgin gold. As to 
climate, while it is indubitably a cold coun- 
try in parts, there are other parts, as Profes- 
sor James says, which have “a summer burst- 
ing forth in green and almost inaccessible 
jungles of luxuriant undergrowth, topped by 
magnificent trees of valuable commercial 
wood, vith wonderful facilities for its trans- 
portation.” Birds, beasts, and fish abound 
in these regions, while there are no venomous 
tropical snakes. 

No words of praise could be too cordial 
in recognition of the care and thoroughness 
with which this task has beencarried through. 
Every phase of the advancement of the Terri- 
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tory has been studied. The Bering Sea and 
seal fishery question and the boundary ques- 
tion are fully treated. Mr. James is especially 
earnest on the latter matter. No true devel- 


opment, he is confident, can be expected un- 
til the Government takes more definite steps 
than have yet been taken to assure intending 
emigrants just what the limitations of our 


PLACER MINING SLUICE, 


From “ Alaska.” 


great purchase from Russia are. There is the 
greatest uncertainty at present on that point, 
while, of course, there should not be the 
slightest doubt. Thorough surveys should be 
made and boundaries marked in unmistakable 
fashion. There is much point in the author’s 
statements and argument on this topic. His- 
torically, geographically,and descriptively the 
book is the most exhaustive of any publica- 
tion on its subject. The author tells how to 
get to Alaska, how to travel through it to the 
best advantage, what its natural features, 
towns, and aboriginal population are like. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=“Miss Balmaine’s Past,” by B. M. Croker 
will be published by the Lippincotts this month. 
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Mr. Durand’s Volume on New York’s 


Finances. 


The Finances of New York City. By Edward Dana 
Durand, Ph. D. 397 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Mr. Edward Dana Durand, formerly Libra- 
rian in the State Library at Albany and now 
an assistant professor at the Stanford Uni- 
versity in California, has compiled this book 
which brings together, in compact and acces- 
sible form much information about the money 
matters of the old New York city and the new 
city of New York. The book is in two parts; 
the first part discusses the subject historically, 
covering the financial doings of the city from 
1652 to 1871, with an interesting chapter on 
the Tweed Ring and its way of doing busi- 
ness. The second part ouens with the char- 
ter of 1873, and takes up and studies the fi- 
nancial chapters of the charter of 1897, the 
Greater New York charter. Tables of appro- 
priations and taxation from 1830 to 1896; of 
the city debt for the same period; of expendi- 
tures from 1830 to 1890; of modifications in 
budget estimates, and of debt issues betweeen 
1812 and 1896, increase the value of the vol- 
ume as a reference book, and diagrams show- 
ing the fluctuations of taxation, appropria- 
tions, and debt make the text of the book 
clear. It is the first book on the municipal 
finances of the city, and as such it is to be 
welcomed. N. Y. Sun. 

Mr. Durand’s volume is a timely contribu- 
tion to the information and discussion relative 
to the development of municipal administra- 
tion, which seems to be one of the great needs 
ofthe day. Possibly it might have been more 
so if it had come before the passing of the 
Greater New York charter, though its les- 
sons would very likely not have been heeded. 
It consists mainly of an exposition of the 
growth and final condition of the finan- 
cial system of the city as it was before the 
consolidation, with only slight and incidental 
references to the changes introduced by the 
new charter, and no attempt to deal with the 
conditions of the annexed sections and the 
problems presented by them. 


This book does not profess to be construc- 
tive in its purpose, and, therefore, is not to 
be criticised for failing to deal more fully with 
the problems that confront the City of New 
York at present. It points out defects and 
criticises faults in the existing system, which 
is in substance a combination of that of the 
old city applied to new complications. It is, 
in fact, not a system or even a growth, but 
rather an incongruous combination of expe- 
dients adopted from time to time and never 
wrought into symmetry or founded upon con- 
sistent principles. The author has performed 
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the task of accumulating the facts and pre- 
senting the conditions in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. N.Y. Times. 


Simon Dale. 


A Novel. By Anthony Hope, author of “Phroso,” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. Illustrated by 
W. St. John Harper. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

All considered, I venture to hold “Simon 
Dale” no real historical romance, but a 
charming love story, set in imaginiary scen- 
ery which Mr. Hope does not quite believe 
in himself. 

That is a thing which strikes one in 
reading all of Mr. Hope’s romances, except 
the love parts—he doesn’t quite believe what 
he’s telling you. There is in it an element of 
playing a game. He would seem to be mak- 
ing bric-a-brac romance. He stands com- 
paratively alone in this art at present, but 
“Prince Otto,” of Stevenson, belongs to the 
species; and perhaps the first of the type is 
De Musset’s “Fantasio.” At all events, it is 
something to be grateful for, and in wishing 
that Mr. Hope would give us more of his 
other kind of books—such as “A Change of 
Air,” and especially “The God in the Car’— 
I am only stating a personal preference, where 
all is welcome. Mr. Hope’s talent is so 
matiked, his analysis so fine and rapid, his 
English so graceful, his dialogue of such com- 
plete skill and, above all, his knowledge of the 
heart of woman so penetrating, that his 
“Phosos” seem a trifle unworthy. Perhaps 
it’s a question which you would rather have: 
A hundred immediate readers of ‘“Phrosos,” 
or only ten of “The God in the Car” now, 
and more hereafter, when “Phroso” is for- 
gotten. But this question is one outside of 
criticism. Mr. Hope is able to write us his 
new sort of fairy tales and his social studies 
as well. Not many men can do two such 
different things; and if I happen to prefer the 
social studies, that, perhaps, is a criticism of 
me rather than of Mr. Hope. 

OweEN WISTER 
in the Philadelphia Press. 


Are the States Equal Under the Constitution ? 


Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction and Related 
+ ics. By William Archibald Dunning, Ph.D. 
at be Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

The seven papers here collected deal re- 
spectively with the Constitution of the United 

States in civil war; with the changes made in 

that instrument during the course of recon- 

struction; with military government to which 
resource was made during the reconstruc- 
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tion period; with the process of reconstruc- 
tion as determined by the dominant party 
in the Federal Legislature; with the impeach- 
ment and trial of President Johnson, which 


“Feeling my face grow hot with embarrassment as I handed her the ring.” 


Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 


represented the collision of irreconcilable 
views touching the reconstruction process; 
with the interesting question whether the 
States have been, or are now, equal under the 
Constitution; and finally, with American polit- 
ical philosophy, if such a thing may be deemed 
to exist. It is Prof. Dunning’s purpose to de- 
termine not whether the States ought to be 
equal in power, but whether, as a matter of 
fact, they are equal under the authoritative 
construction of the Constitution and the laws. 
To this end he examines historically the pro- 
cess of admitting States to the Union, and 
then discusses the bearing of the process 
upon the relations of the States to the General 
Government. N. Y. Sun. 

The first passages of the book are given to 
an examination of the status of affairs under 
the Constitution at the opening of the civil 


From “ Vivian of Virginia.”’ 
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strife. The position of the Administration 

under. President Buchanan is clearly outlined 

and the part taken by the Executive in 

forwarding the plans of the Secessionists 

distinctly recognized. Perfect impar- 

tiality is observed, however, not only 

towards Mr. Buchanan, but towards 

the leaders of the rebellion, their 

claims and declarations being fully 

set forth with explanatory comments. 

The course pursued by President Lin- 

coln and his Administration is also 

delineated and their necessary as- 

sumption of war powers under the 

Constitution fully described. The 

most important part of the work re- 

lates to the reconstruction period and 

the relation to the Constitution sus- 

tained by the acts of the Government 

in the reconstruction process. The 

most interesting and important sequel 

to this section of the work is the nar- 

rative of the impeachment and trial of 

President Johnson and the effect of 

that trial on public opinion and on the 
interpretations of the Constitution. 

In the final summary the question 

“Are the States equal under the Con- 

stitution?” is answered in the most 

convincing fashion. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Vivian of Virginia. 

Being the Memoirs of Our First Rebel- 
lion, by John Vivian, Esq., uf Middle 
Plantation, Virginia. By Hulbert Ful- 
ler. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
377 pp. 12m, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

This novel is founded on the early 
colonial history of Virginia. The au- 

thor presents his hero, Sergeant Vivian, a 

soldier out of employment in London after 

Charles II. made peace with Louis XIV. 

He rescues a Virginia trader from some 

rascals in Alsatia, that region of law- 

lessness in Whitefriars so familiar to the 
readers of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” and is 
engaged to go out to Virginia in command 
of a force to proteect the ship on her voyage. 

Arriving there he becomes a messenger for 

Goverenor Berkeley’s niece to warn Bacon of 

his intended arrest. His adventures then 

come thick and fast, but while they are effec- 
tively presented they are always in step with 
the historic events of the time. The love 
story suggests itself from the first meeting of 
the hero with Mistress Langdon, and it is 
told with ingenuousness and grace. 
Philadelphia Times. 
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Book News 


American Literature. 

By Katharine Lee Bates, author of “The English 
Religious Drama.” Illustrated. 325 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The author gives a review of the rise and 
progress of the writing of books in this coun- 
try from the earliest colonial period to 
the present time. To treat so great a 
subject within the covers of a book so 
comparatively small requires strict dis- 
crimination, condensation of statement, 
and forcible abbreviation. In news- 
paper phrase, the matter has to be 
boiled down in order not to overrun 
the space that can be assigned to it. 
This requirement the author has ob- 
served very carefully, giving some 
mention to every writer and describ- 
ing every phase of our progress in 
literature, but making each narration 
as sharp, short, and decisive as prac- 
ticable. In this work of condensation 
she takes judicious advantage of the aid 
to be derived from orderly arrange- 
ment, making thorough classifications, 
first in historic succession, and then in 
the character of the work under consid- 
eration. For example, she gives in her 
first chapter a general summary of the 
literary product of the several colonies, 
and speaks specifically of the develop- 
ment of Southern life, of the growth of 
New England, of the Mather dynasty, 
and the work of the early ministers. 
The second chapter takes up the Revo- 
lutionary era, cites the aspect of the 
times, and describes the literary labors 
of Franklin, Dwight, Trumbull, Fre- 
neau, John Woolman, and others. The 
third chapter opens the National era, 
and deals with its general aspects. In 
the fourth chapter the poets and poetry 
of the country are considered; and in 
the fifth and sixth chapters prose 
thought and fiction are respectively 


treated. The Macmillan Company. 


In each department there is a brief 
biographic and critical notice of the more dis- 
tinguished writers, and the list is made re- 
markably full in view of the limitations above 
referred to, every well known author being 
included besides many who were never very 
celebrated and have now been forgotten. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


=Grant Allen’s new story, “The Incidental 
Bishop,” will be published this spring. 
=“Elissa” is the title of Rider Haggard’s 
forthcoming novel. The scene is laid in the 
centre of Africa about 3000 B. C. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Whirlpool. 


By George Gissing, author pf “The Unclassed,” 
etc. 424 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
Mr. Gissing is one of those rare writers 

who, without professing to find romance or 

beauty in everyday life, nevertheless wrest 
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Reproduced by permission of Messrs. 
Elliott & Fry, Photographers. 


From “ American Literature.” 


from such unpromising material a certain 
human and spiritual significance which is in 
its way beautiful and romantic. “The Whirl- 
pool” is persistently and superabundantly sor- 
did. There are touches of such brilliancy as 
might be expected in a book dealing more 
or less with fashionable society in a great city, 
but a drab tone ultimately kills whatever 
color the novelist may have sought to secure. 
The fact is he does not seem to have been 
in search of any color at ali. He is vivid, but 
it is with the vividness of a strong draughts- 
man in black and white. His aim is for sub- 
tleties of feeling and emotion, not for the ex- 
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ternal nuances of a social spectacle. It shows 
his power. A lesser man, desiring to touch 
the imagination with a sense of the evil at 
work in the lives of men and women of the 
world, would have thought it necessary to 
paint their world as well as their own charac- 
ters. Mr. Gissing leaves us to draw our own 
conclusions as to the environing causes of the 
deterioration which we see going 
on among the actors in his 
drama. 

Yet he is not an obscure writer. 
On the contrary, he leaves an 
impression of great thoroughness 
and of even minute realism. 
But he knows that the realism of 
surfaces is one thing, the realism 
of human nature another, and 
there are no wasted words in his 
long story. The shallow, am- 
biguous but fitfully brilliant wo- 
man who is the central figure in 
the book becomes a striking 
proof that out of unattractive 
material a novelist of power may 
make an absorbing type. Mrs. 
Rolfe is weak, false, malicious, 
and, on the whole, vulgar; but in 
the analysis of her traits Mr. Gis- 
sing gets very near to universai 
passions and universal truths. 
He does not make his heroine 
heroic—that he would scorn to 
do—but he makes her profoundly 
interesting, and his skill has been 
hardly less sure or less fruitful in 
his portrayal of the remaining 
personages. They are all alive, 
each is individualized, and while 
one may begin by thinking it 
rather unprofitable to write a 
book about what everybody 
knows—that our modern social 
life makes sadly for pretence and 
insincerity—it is impossible to 
escape the conviction that Mr. 
Gissing sheds new light on the 
well-worn subject. He sounds 
new and unexpected depths, he 
understands and interprets with 
new power several figures of fa- 
miliar life which had seeme1 
heretofore unutterably common- 
place. In other words, Mr. Gis- 
sing is a realist in the best sense, one who is 
a realist for life’s sake, not a realist for the 
sake of “art.” N. Y. Tribune. 
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_ ==Lee and Shepard have in press a most 
interesting piece of fiction by Henry Wood, 


entitled “Victor Serenus.” It is a story of 


the Pauline Era. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


News 


A Book for Boys. 


Tom Tufton’s Travels. By E. Everett Green, author 
of “Evil May-Day,” etc. Illustrated. 330 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

When Tom Tuton’s father died—he was the 
squire of Gablehurst—it was found that he had 
left a bag of gold for Tom to use in seeing the 
world during a couple of years before he set- 


Tom stood facing his antagonist. 
From “Tom Tufton’s Travels. 


» 


tled down. The time is in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the great Marlborough was wint- 
ning glory for England. Tomstarts for London, 
meets highwaymen in the forest, has an at- 
dience with Marlboroughin London, and enters 
his service, goes to France, returns again to 
England, and turns highwayman himself for 
a time. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Symphonies and Their Meaning. 


By Philip H. Goepp. 407 pp. Indexed. 12mn0, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Only from one dominated by sound convic- 
tions of art, resourceful by reason of a thor- 
ough mastery of his subject and inspired by 
a creditable and withal noble desire to reveal 
the masters to the many, could so admirable 
a book as “Symphonies and Their Meaning” 
come into being. The book is a worthy 
treatment of a worthy theme, excellently set 
out in simple, unaffected style, that does not 
fear the right emotion at the climatic moment, 
and yet avoiding gush, breathes an eminently 
sane philosophy of musical art that is as re- 
assuring as it is convincing. There is also 
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of his book, for his one reference to opera is 
not authoritative, and gives evidence of a bias 
that might prove fatal to a comprehensive 
view of orchestral development considered as 


a whole. Philadelphia Press. 
Mr. Goepp does not follow in the footsteps 
of the conventional concert programme- 
maker; his examination of the various sym- 
phonies does not take into account historical 
details and biographical incidents, however 
picturesque, nor attempt to epitomise the tit- 
tle tattle of criticism. Where history or bio- 
graphy or technical matter truly sheds an il- 
lumination on the secret of the symphony’s 
intrinsic, essential meaning the aid is not ne- 
glected; but, in the main, Mr. Goepp seeks 
“insight into the essence of a master’s indivi- 
dual quality, of his poetic character.” He 
does not, either, aim to discover analogies and 

subtle stories, nor symphonic pictures. 
Philadelphia Record. 


Shrewsbury. 

A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman, author of “Un- 
der the Red Robe,” etc. Illustrated. 410 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

An historical novel in the familiar style and 
frequent action of Mr. Weyman with its scene 
laid in England, in the closing years of 
Charles II., and the opening days of William, 
the historic figure about whom the action of 
the lowlier hero and narrator turns, being, 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury. 

See With New Books. 


A Trades Unionist Cyclopaedia. 
Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, authors of “The History. of Trade 

Unionism.” 958 pp. 8vo, 2 vols., $6.00. 

An immense amount of wild and random 
speaking and writing on the Engineers’ Strike 
would have been saved if this book had been 
published six months ago. Such an inside 
view of the aims and methods of modern 
Trades Unionism has never before been fur- 
nished to the public. The authors have spared 
no pains in the collection of their facts. By 
the study of documents, by interviewing em- 


_ployers, Trades Union officials, and workmen, 


such a scholarly insight into musical form, 
symphonic intent and content, keen discrim- 
ination as to what absolute music can do and 
cannot do, and such a differentiation of the 
seven great composers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, . Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms—that the impression of its 
value deepens as one advances from the sim- 
ple preparatory statement to the final esti- 
mate (of Brahms) which has -somewhat of a 
prophetic outlook. It must be remembered, 


however, that the author’s philosophy shines 
brightest when he confines himself to absolute 
music, which is, of course, the chief concern 


and by personal observation—in Mrs. Webb’s 
case as a “rent-collector, a tailoress, and a 
working-class lodger in working-class fami- 
lies’ —they have accumulated a mass of au- 
thentic information which renders the book in- 
dispensable to the legislator, the journalist, 
and the social student. 

Save for the too frequent sneers at the “mid- 
dle-class man,’ whom Mr. and Mrs. Webb ap- 
pear to regard as a soulless creature, incap- 
able even of understanding their arguments, 
much less of appreciating them, the tone and 
temper of the book are excellent. Naturally 
it is written with a strong Trades Unionist 
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bias; but there is no endeavour to suppress 1n- 
convenient facts, indeed, a clever advocate, 
using no other data than are to be found in 
it might construct a very powerful indictment 
against the principles and practices of modern 
Trades Unionism. 

The very interesting chapter on 
“The Higgling of the Market” 
would provide such an advocate 
with one of his points. The au- 
thors point out that the tendency 
towards a reduction of wages in 
certain trades is due to the pres- 
sure exercised upon the retail tra- 
der—and°through him upon the 
wholesale trader, the manufac- 
turer, and finally, upon the work- 
man—by the consumer who de- 
sires to buy in the cheapest 
market. But they do not point 
out, even if they perceive it, that 
consumer and workman are in 
reality one, and that it is his de- 
sire gua consumer to buy cheaply 
which causes his wages qua work- 
man to fall. The decline and ulti- 
mate disappearance of the hand- 
loom weavers is contrasted with 
survival and aggrandizement of 
the hand-made-paper maker and 
the hand-made-boot maker. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb attribute it to the 
fact that the hand-loomers cut 
down their prices to compete with 
the new machines, while the boot- 
makers and papermakers insisted 
on maintaining theirs. That, no 
doubt, is partly the reason, but 
may it not also have been due to 
the fact that the papermakers and 
shoemakers produced something 
which the machine could not imi- 
tate, while the hand-loomers did 
not? The authors, indeed, appear 
to hold that the higher the wages 
asked for by the workman the 
more workmen will be employed; 
which is quite contrary to the view 
of the despised middle-class man, 
who is under the impression that it 
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News. 
A Sailor in Spite of Himself. 


By Harry Castlemon, author of “The Gunboat Ser. 
ies,” etc. Illustrated. 415 pp. 12mo, 90 cents: 
by mail, $1.04. 

The opening scenes are in Elmwood, a 
town near the coast in one of the southern 


SHANHAIED. 


is not so much what a man earns as Henry T. Coates and Company. From “ A Sailor in Spite ot Himself.” 


what he produces that encourages 
the employment of others. 

Every man, however, who reads the book 
can form his own conclusions on this and 
other vexed questions. The important thing 
is that the authors have provided such an 
ample array of facts, so carefully collated and 
arranged, that even the general reader can 
find interest in a subject which has hitherto 
been attractive in inverse proportion to its 
importance. Jn so doing Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have deserved well of their generation. 

London Academy. 


states; the boys of a famous academy there 
take part in a boat race, which brings out the 
nobility of some, and the meanness and 
treachery of others. The history of several 
of the boys is continued through the story. 
One is the victim of an unscrupulous uncle, 
who by a false will seizes the boy’s fortune and 
has him kidnapped and shipped on a merchant 
vessel. The boy thus made “a sailor in spite 
of himself” witnesses a mutiny, deserts his 
ship, and has other exciting adventures. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Satan’s Invisible World Displayed ; 


Or, Despairing Democracy. By W. T. Stead. Illus- 
trated. 300 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 
Mr. Stead explains that his book about 
New York has been written primarily for 
English readers. Whether they will find it in- 
teresting it is impossible to guess; but we may 
arrive at some conclusion as to 
whether they will find it useful as 
laying bare to some extent the 
heart of American life. As for the 
American public, it has ceased to 
care much for the books which vis- 
iting foreigners write about them. 
When foreigners and their books 
were scarce they excited consider- 
able curiosity. The American 
knew that he himself did not know 
his country, so vast, so diverse, so 
contradictory did it appear. 

Mr. Stead’s style is modeled in 
that large way with that fondness 
for saying what he thinks will be 
impressive, which causes him to 
miss the point of things. Exact- 
ness of thought is overlooked in 
the search for phrases that will 
make the hair stand on end, the 
eyes spread wide open and the low- 
er jaw drop,and he forever reminds 
his reader of those blood-curdling 
paper-backed books which sent the 
small boy to bed in a frame of mind 
suitable for the seeing of ghosts. 
Mr. Stead says that New York 
holds the keys of America, what- 
ever that may mean. Of course, 
it does not hold any keys. What 
Mr.Stead probably means is that it 
is a port through which many Eu- 
ropean immigrants approach the 
United States. He says that com- 
pared with the Hudson, the Rhine is but a 
muddy stream, which, to be frank, is non- 
sense. It is Mr. Stead’s phrase which is 
muddy. 

The reader who still hopes that some Euro- 
pean, bringing to the task an unprejudiced 
new point, will throw some fresh ray of light 
upon American life will not find his hopes 
gratified by Mr. Stead’s book. Very largely 
it seems to be made up of a compilation of all 
the boasts that New Yorkers have ever ut- 
tered about their city, and all the libelous 
things that they and their newspapers have 
said about each other in their appeal to that 
American ideal of high conduct in public men 
and good government which Americans are 
ever striving for. Mr. Stead says: “To nine- 
tenths of mankind New York is America.” 
Remembering Mr. Stead’s fondness for large 
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City Hall, New York. 


R. F. Fenno and Company. 
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generalization it is safe to say that he prob- 
ably means New York is America to the Eng- 
lishman who inquires of the Philadelphian 
about the welfare of English people in the 
Falkland Islands. Again he says: “All the 
rest of America is but the pedestal upon which 
New York stands.” His assertion that the 








World Building. 


United States tends to become not a federa- 
tion of States, but an association of cities, is 
a characteristic Stead outpouring that is al- 
most entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Stead’s volume may perhaps excite still 
stronger opposition to Tammany in New 
York, and if so it will do good, not so much 
because the opponents of Tammany are more 
moral or more disinterested than the leaders 
of Tammany, but because opposition on moral 
rather than personal grounds in the political 
world keeps all sides up to a higher mark. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


—Lamson, Wolffe and Company, Boston, 
will publish shortly “Marching with Gomez,” 
by Grover Flint, with an introduction by the 
author’s father-in-law, John Fiske. 

Publisners’ Weekly. 





From ‘‘ Satan’s Invisible World Displayed.” 


To Lucasta, Going Beyond the Seas. 


If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee; 
Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind, or swallowing wave. 


But I'll not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 
Or pay a tear to ’suage 
The foaming blue-god’s rage; 
For whether he will let me pass 
Gr no, I'm still as happy as I was. 


Though seas and land betwixt us both 
Our faith and troth, 
Like separated souls, 
All time and space controls: 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as Angels greet. 


So then do we anticipate 
Our after-fate, 
And are alive i’ the skies, 
If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Heaven, their earthly bodies left behind. 
Colonel Lovelace. 


A. M. S. writes:— 

In answer to J. T. B.’s query in December Book 
NEws, “4 would say the lines in question occur in 
Sander’s “New Fourth Reader,” published by Ivison 
& Pisoney. New York. This school book was in 
use in very many of our schools some thirty or forty 
years ago. The title of the poem is “Human Pro- 
gress,” and the authorship is ascribed to J: Hagan. 


Human Progress. 


All is action, all is motion, 
In this mighty world of ours! 
Like the current of the ocean, 
Man is urged by unseen powers. 


Steaaily, but strongly moving, 
Life is onward evermore: 
Still the present is improving 
On the age that went before. 


Duty points with outstretched finger, 
Every soul to action high; 

Woe betide the soul that lingers— 
Onward! onward! is the cry. 


Though man’s form may seem victorious, 
War may waste and famine blight, 

Still from out the conflict glorious, 
Mind comes forth with added light. 


O’er the darkest night of sorrow, 
From the deadliest field of strife 

Dawns a clearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nobler life. 


Onward! onward! onward! ever! 
Human progress none may stay; 

All who make the vain endeavor, 
Shall, like chaff, be swept away. 


W. BL: 
1. Where can the complete poem of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s tribute to James Whitcomb Riley, the first 


News 


line of which reads, “Your trail lies to the West- 
ward,” be found. 


2. Where can one find the address of Abraham 
Lincoln to the soldiers and sailors who presented 
him with the flags of Fort Fisher, after its captu e, 
January, 1863? The inquirer stood beside him at 
the time, on the balcony of Brown’s Hotel, now the 
Metropolitan, Washington, D. C. 
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Miss Frances E. WILLARD, President of the 
National W. C. T. U., died February 17, in New 
York City. She was born in Churchville, near 
Rochester, New York, on the 28th of September, 
1839. Miss Willard wrote voluminously ‘on a wide 
range of subjects during a large part of her life. 
In 1863 she wrote “Nineteen Beautiful Years,” a 
story of her sister’s life, which has been translated 
into French and Danish and has passed through 
many editions. Among her other works w ere “How 
to Win,” 1886; ‘ ‘Woman in the Pulpit,” “Woman 
and Temperance,” “Hints and Helps in Temper- 
ance Work,” and “Glimpses of Fifty Years” (her 
autobiography). The letter was republished in 
England, over 50,000 being in circulation. She also 
wrote for many periodicals, Hut chiefly for “The 
Union ~~ Chicago, published by the National 
Ww. &. 7. Philadelphia Ledger. 
_ Tue Very Rev. Henry GeorGe Lippe -t, the 
former Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, died Jan- 
uary 19. Dr. Liddell was born in 1811. His chief 
work was his Greek lexicon, in collaboration with 
Dr. Scott, of Balliol. This was published in 1843. 
Since then it has become the chief authority in 
English on the subject of which it treats. Many 
editions of it have been issued; the seventh, greatly 
enlarged, appeared in 1883. Dr. Liddell’s “History 
of Rome” was first published in 1855. It has gone 
through many editions. Publishers’ Weekly. 

Cuar_Les LutwipGE Dopcson, the clergyman of 
theEnglish Church, the professor of mathematics 
at Oxford, and known throughout the world as 
“Lewis Carroll,” died in England on January 14. 
Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was born in Eng- 
land in 1832, entered Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was graduated in 1854 with a first class in mathe- 
matics. In 1865 he published *‘Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland,’ and old and young together 
quoted from its pages on every possible occasion 
for several years. The following is a complete, or 
nearly complete, list of his published works. Those 
in the first portion were published under the name 
of Lewis Carroll”: ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1865; 
“Phantasmagoria,” 1869; “Through the Looking 
Glass,” 1872; “The Hunting of the Snark,” 1876; 
“Doublets,’ 1879; “An Easter Greeting,” 1880; 
Rhyme and Reason,” 1883: “Christmas Greetings,” 
1884; “A Tangled Tale,” 1885; ‘‘Alice’s Adventures 
Under Ground,” being a reproduction of the manu- 
script from which “Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land” was developed, 1886; “The Game of Logic,” 
1887; “Sylvie and Bruno,” 1889; “The Nursery 
Alice,” 1890; “Sylvie and Bruno Concluded,” 1893; 
“Symbolic Logic,” 1896. The following books were 
published under the author’s real name: “An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Determinants,’ 1867; “The 
Formulae of Plane Trigonometry,” “Euclid and His 
Modern Rivals,” 1879; “Euclid, Books I. and II.,” 
1882; “Lawn Tennis Tournaments,” 1883; ‘“Curiosa 
Mathematica,” 1888. N. Y. Tribune. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 


tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Astronomy. 


Hygiene. Political and Social Science. 


Biography and Reminiscences. Lectures and Addresses. Political Economy. 


Botany. 

Boys and Girls. 
Currency. 

Educational. 

Essays. 

Fiction. 

Games and Amusements. 
History. 


ASTRONOMY. 


New Astronomy for Beginners, A. By David P. Todd, 
M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 480 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.30, postpaid. 

This volume is prepared primarily as a practical 
text-book for beginners, and the author presents 
astronomy not as a sequence of isolated and im- 
perfectly connected facts, but as an inter-related 
series of philosophic principles. Instruments and 
their uses are fully described, and among the many 
excellent illustrations are a series of colored plates 
and a number of reproductions of photographs of 
scenes from the author’s laboratory and from his 
expeditions, together with diagrams, etc., especially 
prepared for this work. Prof. Todd’s experience in 
the United States Astronomical Observatory at 
Washington and as leader of two solar eclipse ex- 
peditions under the auspices of the United States 
Government and the Amherst College expedition to 
Japan is a guarantee of his practical knowledge, 
while his terse and simple style renders the book 
interesting even to the reader who has no technical 
knowledge of the subject. N.Y. Sum. 


Sun’s Place in Nature, The. By Sir Norman Lockyer, 
K. C. B., F. R. S. Illustrated. 360 po. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.58; by mail, $2.76. 

See Review. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Age of Charlemagne, The. (Charles the Great.) By 
Charles L. Wells, Ph. D. Ten Enochs of 
Church History. 472 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.97. 


Auld Lang Syne. By the Rt. Hon. Professor F. 
Max. Miiller, author of ‘“‘The Science of Lan- 
guage,” etc. With a portrait. 325 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See With New Books. 


Eighty Years and More (1815-1897). Reminiscences of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 474 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

An autobiographical narrative of childhood, mar- 
tied life, and the successive periods of agitation for 
abolition of slavery and the adoption of female suf- 
frage with which Mrs. Stanton has been identified. 
While containing little that is new, there is much 
ot personal interest. 


H, R. H., The Prince of Wales. An account of his 
career, including his birth, .education, travels, 
marriage and home life; and philanthropic, 
social and political work. Illustrated. 199 pp. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 


Although no claim is made that this volume is 
written by authority, it is easy to see that the anony- 


Literature. Reference. 

Mechanical Science. Religion. 

Music. Science. 

Mythology. Selections. 

Natural History. Sociology. 

Outdoor Studies. Travel and Description. 
Poetry. Useful and Fine Arts. 


mous author is very well informed, and has had ac- 
cess to other sources of information than the books 
mentioned in the preface. “The aim of this book,” 
we are told, “is to give an accurate record of the 
life of the Prince of Wales. No previous attempt 
has been made to present even a partially complete 
biography of his Royal Highness, although isolated 
portions of the Prince’s manifold activities have 
been treated of by various writers.” When we say 
that the story is told in 200 pages, of which a large 
number consist of, or contain, illustrations, it will 
be understood that the author has had to do a good 
deal of condensation; for the mere public appear- 
ances of the Prince of Wales during the eight-and- 
thirty years that have passed since he attained his 
majority could easily have been made to fill a much 
larger book. On the whole the execution of the 
book is to be commended; the style is simple; there 
is an absence of extravagant laudation, and there is 
no want of frankness in describing even unrleasant 
incidents in connection with which the Prince's 
name has been brought before the public, especially 
the baccarat case, the story of which is told in some 
detail. Perhaps the pleasantest of all the chapters 
are those which tell of Sandringham and the 
Prince’s family life, the writer dwelling with very 
proper insistence upon the care with which the 
Prince used to devote himself to the education of his 
children. Of all his “varied activities” he seems to 
have felt this to be the most important, and the 
respect with which his countrymen regard him has 
been all the greater from their appreciation of this 
strong point in his character. | London Times. 


Life of Columbus, The. Chiefly by Sir Arthur Helps, 
K. C. B., author of “The Spanish Conquest in 
America,” etc. 262 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 

This life, written in 1868, remains a useful, well- 
written biography, but in thirty years has at many 
points ceased to be authoritative. 


Reminiscences of William Wetmore Story. The Amer- 
ican Sculptor and Author. Being incidents and 
anecdotes chronologically arranged. Together 
with an account of his associations with famous 
people and his principal works in literature and 
sculpture. By Mary E. Phillips. Illustrated. 
305 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The purpose of the book is not critical, but bio- 
graphical, to bring out the personality of the man 
in every phase of his career, and thus, indirectly, 
help the world to become better acquainted with his 
artistic and literary work. The purpose is kept in 
view by allotting nearly a third of the pages to that 
part of Mr. Story’s life which preceded his renounce- 
ment of the legal profession and his departure for 

Italy. Hitherto comparatively little has been gen- 

erally known about the subject of this biography, 
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even by those who are {familiar with his pociry, his 
prose writings and his achievements in sculpture. 
Now, for the first time, are recounted such inci- 
dents and experiences as may be set before the pub- 
lic eye without infringement upon the rightful re- 
ticence of private life. We add that the story is told 
with the sympathy and unfeigned admiration which 
best qualify a biographer for the performance of 
his task. N. Y. Sun. 


Sir James Young Simpson and Chloroform (1811-1870). 
By H. Laing Gordon. With portrait. Masters 
of Medicine. 233 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

The career of Sir James Simpson, associated as it 
is with the discovery of the properties of chloro- 
form as an anaesthetic, is one of the most romantic 
in the history of medicine. Mr. Gordon is to be 
congratulated on having produced a capital account 
oi the great physician and surgeon. The chapter on 
the discovery of anaesthetics is a cleverly condensed 
history of the subject. Even a medical student well 
up in the matter will probably find it not only in- 
teresting but useful as well. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BOTANY. 


Lessons With Plants. Suggestions for seeing and in- 
terpreting some of the common forms of vegeta- 
tion. By L. H. Bailey. With delineations from 
nature by W. S. Holdsworth. 491 pp. Indexed. 
12m, 99 cents; by mail, $1.16. 

See Review. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Bible Story Retold for Young People, The. The Old 
Testament Story. By W. H. Bennett, M. A. 
The New Testament Story. By W. F. Adeney, 
M. A. With illustrations and maps. 404 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

The volume purports to be “so arranged that 
each story in the two books of the Bible is found in 
its proper position, so that the child who has read 
these stories will have read the Bible.” 

This is excellent as to intention. But, further, it 
is stated that “recent historical research and biblical 
criticism are brought to bear on the story.” 
Whether this is altogether advisable in such a book 
for young people depends upon what is meant by it. 
It would seem that Professor Bennett, who writes 
the Old Testament part of the book, has been so 
strongly influenced by modern critical theories as to 
make the arrangement and construction of the Old 
Testament story problematical to all but a biblical 
expert. He is, in fact, virtually writing a history of 
the Israelites. 

One wonders just what the phrase “young people” 
in the title implies. If it means little children, Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s mode can hardly be called appro- 
priate.” In a way it is intended to be very simple, 
but it looks like a studied or methodized simplicity, 
rather than one which arises from a sympathy with 
the child or youthful mind. Professor Bennett is a 
scholar whose critical consciousness seems to inter- 
fere with the flexibility of his literary hand. By no 
means, however, should it be implied that the Old 
Testament part of this book is void of merit. There 
is much to be said in its favor. What Professor 
Bennett has chosen to tell of the Bible story he has 
told very succinctly, and for youthful readers well 
into their teens the work is a valuable compound 
of the essentials of the history of the Israelites,— 
provided it be understood that the method is in a 
degree the product of a hypothesis. 

The New Testament half of the book is written by 
Professor W. F. Adeney. Like Professor Bennett, 
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he is one of the authors of The Expositor’s Bible. 
Professor Adeney has given special attention to bib- 
lical instruction of the young, and his sympathy with 
the youthful mind shows plainly in the handling of 
the matter in this book. The New Testament story 
is told in a straightforward, simple, and engaging 
way. The grouning of facts, events, ‘or truths, is 
handled with skill. 

Sunday-School Times, 


Children’s Fourth Reader, The. By Ellen M. Cyr, 
author of “The Children’s Primer,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. 388 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 8 
cents. 

The purpose oi this reader is the same as that of 
the preceding volumes in the series, to educate the 
child in the elements of good literature. In the 
present instance representative prose writers, such 
as Hawthorne, Irving, Dickens, Scott, Tennyson, 
and others are studied in brief biographical sketches 
and abridged selections from their writings. Ex- 
tracts from Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, 
and other present-day authors are also included, 
with speeches of renowned statesmen and tales of 
travel and adventure. Publishers’ Weekly, 


Sailor in Spite of Himself, A. By Harry Castlemon, 
author of “The Gunboat Series,” etc. Illustra- 
ted. 415 pp. 12m, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See Review. 

Tom Tufton’s Travels. By E. Everett Green, author 
of “Evil May-Day,” etc. Illustrated. 330 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


See Review. 
CURRENCY. 


Republican Responsibility for Present Currency Perils, 
By Perry Belmont. 90 pp. With appendix. 
I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

These seven papers endeavor to show that all cur- 
rency ills are due to Republican legislation, which 
will be righted if Democrats reach power. They 
were first published in the Brooklyn Citizen. Mr. 
Belmont has been a member of Congress and is now 
a postulant for the Democratic nomination as gov- 
ernor in New York State. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Principles of English Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
By G. R. Carpenter. 254 pp. 12m, 68 cents; 
by mail, 79 cents. 

Intended for high-school pupils who have passed 
through the elementary stages of language study. 
There is an effort to include only essential facts and 
principles of modern English inflection and syntax. 
The author says in his preface: “I have endeavored 
to present the theory or system of modern language 
in accordance with the results of philological re- 
search, and in such a way that the pupil will have 
nothing to unlearn.” The appendix contains infor- 
mation on derivation, composition, prefixes, suffixes, 
etc., and an article'on phonology by E. H. Babbitt. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Study of Children and Their School ‘Training, The. By 
Francis Warner, M. D. Illustrated. 264 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Many an intelligent parent, seeing a child of ten 
or twelve years staggering home from school under 
a load of books, packed high on atlas and slate, to 
be studied before going to sleep, has been sharply 
impressed with the conviction that the educational 
system which imposes such burdens on young pupils 
is radically at fault. Where the fault resides the 
critics of our educational institutions have not yet 
fully determined; but the matter has of late years 


become the subject of scientific inquiry. In this — 


study Mr. Francis Warner, the distinguished Lon- 
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don physician, formerly connected with the East 
London Hospital for Children, has taken a promi- 
nent and active part during the past twenty years. 
His most recent production, “The Study of Chil- 
dren and Their School Training,” the result of his 
continued labors in the same field of inquiry, is one 
of the most valuable contributions he has yet made 
to the literature of scientific education. It is a work, 
of course, addressed chiefly to teachers, parents, and 
others immediately concerned with the training of 
children, but it contains information of interest to 
all who are intelligently awake to the progress of 
educational movement and other forms of social 
work connected with mental science. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School, The. 
By Sophie Bryant, D. Sc., author of ‘Studies in 
Character,” etc. The Ethical Library. 146 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In the preface to her book, Miss Bryant says, “I 
have attempted rather to suggest than to describe 
the procedure appropriate to instruction in moral- 
ity.” This takes the intended objection out tof our 
mouth, or, rather, replaces the objection by a con- 
fession of stupidity. Without the preface, we should 
have said that the author had been too theoretical 
and too sparing of illustration. With the preface, we 
can only confess that she is, in places, hard to un- 
derstand, hard to realize, hard to remember. She 
is so obviously a teacher of much experience, who 
knows her business thoroughly, that when she is ar- 
guing in general terms, we are conscious that she 
probably has a concrete example in her mind’s eye, 
which concrete example would bring immediate 
comprehension to the mind of a dull reader, who 
may not perhaps trouble to read thrice over a page 
which he has not grasped. However, Miss Bryant 
has chosen, and no doubt with good reason. Much 
that she says is well worth troubling about, when 
she argues, for instance, that ‘the necessary modi- 
fication of initiative should occur before it has 
reached the stage of pouring itself forth in action,” 
i. ¢., it is not good to be for ever pulling a child up 
short when action has already begun. 

London Saturday Review. 


ESSAYS. 


Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction and Related 
Topics. By William Archibald Dunning, Ph. D. 
376 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

See Review. 


Practical Ethics. A collection of addresses and es- 
says. By Henry Sidgwick, author of “The 
Methods of Ethics,” etc. 260 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

We are accustomed to works on pure theory from 
Professor Sidgwick; in the present volume,- how- 
ever, we make his acquaintance as an exponent. of 
practice. That is not, we think, his forte, for his is 
perhaps the most purely critical personality in Eng- 
land. Those who powerfully influence life and con- 
duct are usually men who have no doubts, who see 
clearly and feel intensely within their range, who 
are inspired by unfaltering faith, and who can rouse 
the imagination and rally the conscience. Professor 
Sidgwick’s attitude of mind is also that of the Ethi- 
cal movement as it has developed itself in England. 
It seems to us to expend its energies in giving to 
excellent people elaborate reasons for what they are 
already prepared to do it; it is, in short, critical and 
intellectual rather than inspiring. This task is, of 
course, a perfectly legitimate, and even praisewor- 
thy, one; but as the calm discussion of a College lec- 
ture-room can never take the place of the eager faith 
and warm glow of spiritual conviction, so the Ethi- 


cal Society can never be any substitute for the 
Church. Professor Sidgwick himself admits this, 
and in one of these addresses is careful to say that 
the Ethical Society will not compete with the 
Church. Next to public ethics the most important 
problem discussed in this volume is one relating 
both to public and private ethics,—the question of 
the obligation of the clergy to say exactly what they 
believe to be true in regard to the Bible and to 
the creeds and formulas of their Church. 

London Spectator. 


Seven Essays on the Subject of Your Practical Forces 
Showing How to Use Them in all Business and Art. 
By Ernest Loomis. Occult Science Library. 
124 pp. 8vo, $1.13; by mail, $1.24. 
A rhapsody on the possibility of controlling self 
and life by the use of occult forces whose power is 
to be secured by brooding on them. 


Various Fragments. By Herbert Spencer. 209 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This small volume brings together a numler of 
pieces, ranging in date from 1852 to 1896, which Mr. 
Spencer’s readers will be glad to possess in a col- 
lected form. The longest of them, entitled “Views 
concerning Copyright,’ contains his evidence given 
before the Royal Commission in 1877, together with 
a speech made at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association (1881). There are further two short 
papers discussing respectively ‘The Bookselling 
Question’ and ‘Book Distribution.’ The first of 
these, which appeared as a letter in the Times for 
April 5th, 1852, is a protest against a proposal then 
made by the Booksellers’ Association to get rid 
of the discount system, and is republished for the 
sake tof its bearing on the recent attempt in the same 
direction. The second is a proposal addressed to 
the late Mr. Fawcett when Postmaster-General for 
facilitating direct dealings between publishers and 
the public. A reprint of four articles contributed to 
the Times in 1896 against the metric system will be 
read with special interest. The rest of the papers 
are for the most part rejoinders to various objec- 
tions against positions in Mr. Spencer’s philosoph- 
ical, and especially in his ethical, doctrine. Among 
them is reprinted the letter that appeared in the 
Athenaeum for August 5th, 1893, in reference to 
Prof. Huxley’s celebrated Romanes Lecture. Here 
and elsewhere Mr. Spencer very effectively points 
out the appeal that is made in his writings to altru- 
istic as distinguished from egoistic feelings. 

London Athenaeum. 


FICTION. 


After Bread. A story of Polish emigrant life to 
America. By the author of “Quo Vadis.” 
(Henryk Sienkiewicz). Translated from the 
Polish by Vatslaf A. Hlasko and Thomas H. 
Bullick. 59 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

Tells the story of an old Polish peasant and 
his daughter, who emigrate to this country, nearly 
starve to death in New York city, are taken West 
and pass through hardships which kill the old man 
and drives the daughter insane. A short account of 
the author’s impression in visiting Athens is added 
to the longer tale. 


Amber Glints)s By Amber, author of ‘Rosemary 
and Rue.” 323 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mau, 
86 cents. 

Mrs. Martha Evarts Holden has for some years 
contributed to Chicago newspapers, and this vol- 
ume contains extracts from her essays. Mr. Le 
Roy Armstrong says of her work in a preface: 
“What has she done? Well, she has written tomes 
of the most beautiful poetry—with and _ without 
rhyme—which has glorified Chicago newspapers. 
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She has reached a myriad of men and women who 
know her name, who thank her because. of her mes- 
sage; who love her because of the soul that she coins 
into ‘jeweled odes, and epigrams just five words 
long;’ who are helped by her philosophies; who are 
chastened by her lectures; who are confronted as 
angels might confront by the rhythmic beauty of her 
lines. I do not believe there is a writer in the coun- 
try who has touched with so strong a personal in- 
fluence so many readers; who has so wonderfully 
attached to her so numerous and so sensibly inter- 
ested an audience. I really do not believe that any 
other writer has comforted so many in trouble, has 
added color to the delight of so many who were 
happy, has led into light so many who were con- 
fused.” 


“And Shall Trelawney Die?” and The Mist on the Moors. 
Being romances of the Parish of Altarnun in 
the County of Cornwall. By John Hocking, 
author of “The Birthright,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. 345 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

These are two Cornish tales, ‘romances of the 
parish of Altarnun in the County of Cornwall.’ The 
first is the story of a boy, who, after the death of 
his parents in Australia, lands at Plymouth with 
only a few shillings in his pocket and a packet of 
papers showing that he was Hugh Trelawney, the 
heir to certain properties, but through lapse of time 
the property has become vested in other hands and 
Trelawney cannot come by his own. He is, how- 
ever, determined to get possession of the estate, so 
he sets to work and becomes a rich man. Fortune 
achieved, he tries to obtain the property. Lucilla 
Magor, the only daughter of Mr. Magor, who holds 
the Trelawney estate, discovering who Trelawney is, 
almost proposes to him, and he is on the verge of 
marrying her for the sake of the estate when com- 
plications arise. Lucilla’s jealous suitor, Bolitho, 
engages two ruffians to waylay Trelawney and throw 
vitriol in his face. They do not succeed, as a girl 
named Issy appears on the scene with a pair of pis- 
tols, and saves the young man. The story ends with 
the marriage of Trelawney to Issy, while the estate 
remains in the hands of the interloper Magor. It is 
a pretty story, told in Mr. Hocking’s best manner. 
The other story is about a Cornish young man, who 
is on the point of marriage with an undesirable 
young lady in order to save his father’s estates. 
This time a beautiful damsel is in distress, and the 
youth releases her from captivity and restores her 
to the rich grandfather. Marriage follows in due 
course, the rich grandfather’s money putting every- 
thing right. The whole book is brightly written. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Confession of Stephen Whapshare, The. By Emma 
Brooke, author of “Life the Accuser,” etc. 297 
pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A new novel by the author of “A Superfluous 
Woman” is not lightly to be set aside. Here we 
have a woman who was more than superfluous—a 
positive hindrance—‘a woman with a dead soul.” 
Her husband (who tells the story) endured her for 
seven years, and then could endure her no longer; 
for another woman—a woman with a Hill-top soul 
—had come into his life. So he administered a 
double dose of chloral and spent the rest of his 
life in good works. London Academy. 


Down by the Suwanee River. By Aubrey Hopwood. 
282 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This is a story of life in Florida. Florida is a 
comparatively new region to the novel-reader, but 
things seem to happen there very much as in other 
districts where the colonist-novelist lays his plot. 
In this story there are lawlessness, and riding, and 
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love-making, and signs that the author admires 
Bret Harte and yet possesses vigor of his own. 
London Academy, 


For Love of Country. A story of land and sea in the 
days of the Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 354 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 


Henry Cadavere. A study of life and work. By H. 
W. Bellsmith. 239 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A work of fiction intended to promote coépera- 
tion by depicting the final collapse of society when 
the wrongs of labor lead to wholesale but secret 
assassination. It closes with the circular of a coép- 
erative land project in the West. 


In the Shadow of the Pyramids, The last days of Is- 
mail Khedive. 1897. A novel. By Richard 
Henry Savage, author of “Checked Through,” 
etc. 392 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Social and political intrigue, Oriental extray- 
agance, the interference of England’s money mag- 
nates, and the secret influence of Burton, Baker, 

Gordon, and other explorers, are shown as com- 

bined and powerful forces in the downfall of Ismail 

Pasha. When the story opens Ismail’s doom is 

impending. He appeals to England for financial 

help. England’s policy at this juncture and later is 
outlined. America’s attitude in the Egyptian crisis 
is also considered. In striking contrasts are the 
episodes of Oriental court life to the English love- 
story told. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Marcus Warwick, Atheist. By Alice M. Dale, au- 
thor of “With Feet of Clay,” etc. 3096 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

“Marcus Warwick, Atheist” is not at all a bad 
novel. One fears at first that Warwick is going 
to turn out the story-book atheist, converted to in- 
stant orthodoxy by the eyes of a girl; but he re- 
covers himself gallantly, and nearly subsides into 
the highly respectable Clapham-dwelling atheist of 
real life, just saving himself therefrom by the harm- 
less necessary murder of the villain, as to whom all 
readers will agree that no better solution could be 
thought of. “Not guilty, with a vote of thanks,” 
would have been the certain verdict of any jury 
who knew the victim. After her murder, the author 
plunges boldly into a land where doctors move with 
wariness and doubt. Pre-natal influences are oft 
discussed, and not quite authenticated things as to 
results. And if the father flings a man over a cliff, 
it is open to question whether each successive child 
will throw kittens out of window or become sub- 
ject to fits in which he feels as if falling through the 
air. Marcus, naturally enough, suspects that Prov- 
idence has designs upon him, and his atheism comes 
to grief in the last chapter. Without being partic- 
ularly impressed by him, we read his story with de- 
cided interest. London Saturday Review. 


On the Winning Side. A Southern Story of Ante- 
Bellum Times. By Jeannette H. Walworth, au- 
thor of “Uncle Scipio,” etc. With frontispiece. 
287 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The scene is laid in the college town, Shingleton, 
Mississippi. The story opens in 1859, depicting two 
phases of southern life—that of the planter, also that 
of his overseer; and introducing Adrien Strong, son 
of the planter, and Strong Martin, son of the over- 
seer. Incidents of the college life of both boys are 
given, it being shown in the beginning of young 
Martin’s career that the fact of his being an over- 
seer’s son will exclude him from good society. 
Later Strong Martin conquers social prejudice, and 
is “on the winning side” of both love and war. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Prince of Mischance. A novel. By T. Gallon, au- 
thor of ‘“Tatterley,’ ‘“Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library.” 294 pp. 12m, 75 cents, by 
mail, 88 cents. 

The most blasé reader will find it impossible to 
follow the part which the “Prince of Mischance” 
played in the lives of others without closely realiz- 
ing the originality of the author’s attitude toward 
his work and the subtlety of his characterizations. 
The story is one of to-day, although modern real- 
ities are invested with a romantic and imaginative 
atmosphere, and the scene passes in an English 
seashore town, in London, and on the Continent. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Red-Bridge Neighborhood, The. A novel. By Maria 
Louise Pool, author of “The Two Salomes,” 
etc. Illustrated by Clifford Carleton. 369 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See With New Books. 


Ro> Roy. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Two Vol- 
umes. With frontispieces. The Temple edition 
of the Waverly Novels. 241, 363 pp. With 
glossary. 16mo, 60 cents each; by mail, 66 
cents. 

A photogravure of a drawing, by Mr. Herbert 
Raillon, of Ashestiel, where Scott had his country 
home before moving to Abbottsford fronts this is- 
sue of Rob Roy in fair type and thin but opaque 
paper. 

Shrewsbury. A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman, 
author of “Under the Red Robe,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. 410 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

See With New Books. 


Simon Dale. By Anthony Hope, author of ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. Illustrated by W. St. 
John Harper. 367 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

See Review. 


Sleeping Sentinel of Valley Forge, The. A romance of 
the Revolution. By Edwin Kirkman Hart. II- 
lustrated. 37 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

_As the title implies, this is a story of the Revolu- 
tion. It opens just prior to the trying days at Val- 
ley Forge and details a pretty love story which is 
all the better for being founded upon facts. 
Philadelphia Item. 


Story of the Other Wise Man, The. By Henry Van 
Dyke. Illustrated. 84 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

A sacred tale in Scriptural days of a companion 
oi the three wise men who turned aside to do deeds 
ol mercy on the road to Bethlehem, and who at 
last found Him whom he sought. Certain to be 
popular. 


Tale of Two Cities, A. By Charles Dickens. With 
introduction and notes by Andrew Lang. With 
the original illustrations. The Gadshill Edition. 
437 pp. 8vo, $1.20; by mail, $1.39. 

Andrew Lang prefaces this issue with the circum- 
Stances of its production and a consideration of 
its sources. The illustrations are less successful than 
in other editions, the first being in this case not the 
best and the reproduction has not been happy. 


Tim and Mrs. Tim. A story for the “Club” and “So- 
ciety” man and the ‘“‘New’ woman. By R. T. 
Lancefield, author of “Victoria, Sixty Years 
a Queen.” 145 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

The story is a satirical account of the trials of a 

wiie who was burdened with a husband who was a 

Society” fiend. He joined so many societies that 


he never spent a night at home; in fact he became a 
husband in name only. In bringing him to his 
senses his wife becomes herself a victim to the ma- 
nia for joining societies. The sequel shows how the 
husband and wife were brought to a realization of 
their duties as members of society. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Told in the Rockies. A pen picture of the West. By 
A. Maynard Barbour. 335 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

A mining camp in the Rockies is the scene of the 
stirring incidents of a novel which deals with both 
eastern and western life. Everard Houston, nephew 
of a capitalist, goes west in the role of a bookkeeper 
in order to protect his uncle’s mining interests. An 
attempt to foil men operating the mines leads to the 
perilous adventures described. The hero is reward- 
ed, however, by a strange discovery, which ends the 
romantic story. N, Y. Times. 


Vivian of Virginia. Being the Memoirs of Our First 
Rebellion, by John Vivian, Esq., of Middle 
Plantation, Virginia. By Hulbert Fuller. Illus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. 377 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

See Review. 


Warren Hyde. By the author of “Unchaperoned.” 
3460 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Warren Hyde is the owner of a woollen-mill in 
Winchester, Penn. When the story opens he has 
just returned to his native place after three years’ 
absence in Europe. In spite of the mystery of his 
life—his wife had obtained a divorce from him after 
a brief married life—he is courted by Winchester so- 
ciety for his wealth and position. He seems a cul- 
tured, broad-minded man, and should have made 
any woman happy—why his wife left him the story 
finally tells. His love for Nelda Chase, a young 
clerk in his mill, is part of the plot. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Where the Trade-Wind Blows. West Indian Tales. 
By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 308 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

To any one who has seen the ceiba trees and the 
banana plantations, the green snakes and the gor- 
geous plumage of the birds, and who has known the 
natives and their ideas of right and wrong, these 
tales will most strongly appeal. Candace, who does 
the laundry work for one white man and acts as 
housekeeper for another, and who has children of 
several distinct shades of color, is drawn by one who 
understands something of the workings of the na- 
tive heart, as also is the child Christina, who robs 
two thieves who have stolen silver dollars from the 
plantation and glories in the act. Planters and 
peons, whites and blacks, who live where the trade- 
wind blows, are alike interesting, and Mrs. Crownin- 
shield has that touch of human sympathy that en- 
ables her to describe them as they are. N.Y. Sun. 


Whirlpool, The. By George Gissing, author of “The 
Unclassed,” etc. 424 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

See Review. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Arguments Against Some Popular Errors at Whist. With 
some notes on the game and a glossary of whist 
terms. By Stringer O. Hilton. To which are 
added the laws of whist and the laws of dupli- 
cate whist, as revised at the last American Whist 
Congress. 118 pp. 1I18mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

Various errors in play, as trick-making with 
trumps, are taken up here and discussed, with the 
reasons for avoiding them. 
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HISTORY. 


Campaign of Marengo, The. With comments. By 
Herbert H. Sargent, author of *Napoieon Bon- 
aparte’s First Campaign.” With map. 240 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Lieutenant Sargent, of the United States cavalry, 
author of “The Campaign of Marengo,” does not 
fail to see that Napoieon committed several consid- 
erable errors in his dispositions for the battle of 
Marengo; but the far-reaching results of the vic- 
tory have somewhat dazzled his imagination. Na- 
poleon staked heavily, won, and is entitled to the 
full credit of his great achievement. It does not 
follow that a general is justified in taking equal risks 
in parallel circumstances. Melas was not a great 
commander, and was too old for his position; but if 
he had been supplied with moderately accurate in- 
formation by the Aulic Council he could not well 
have failed vo foil Napoleon’s project. As it was, 
he was not aware of the existence of the French 
army of reserve at Geneva till it had debouched into 
Northern Italy. Even so, and after depriving him- 
self of 2,500 cavalry for the day of battle, he suc- 
ceeded in surprising and beating the French on the 
morning of Marengo. Only the arrival of Desaix’s 
division and the gallantry of Kellerman’s cavalry, 
which the author does not sufficiently extol, enabled 
Napoleon to snatch victory from defeat. 

Neither Bonaparte nor his officers knew, or could 
know, the facts as we know them to-day. Thus the 
military student is able, after months of study, to 
point out the errors made by a great master of war. 
He approaches the subject from a different point 
of view from that of the commanding general. He 
is cognizant of facts, many of which at the time were 
unknown to the head of the army. He writes in the 
light; Napoleon marched in the darkness. 

This is most true, and it applies with greater force 
to Melas, who was directly misled by the incompe- 
tent council in Vienna; but Lieutenant Sargent has 
not drawn a sufficiently clear distinction between 
abstract criticism based on post facto knowledge and 
the criticism which deals only with the situation as it 
presented itself to the commander. A general does 
not necessarily commit an error when he acts in the 
absence of information which he has no means of 
obtaining, or if he is misled by superior authority. 
The book is, however, an interesting and painstak- 
ing study of a remarkable campaign, which serves 
to illustrate at least one side of Napoleon’s genius. 

London Times. 


Christian Greece and Living Greek. By Dr. Archilles 
Rose. 300 pp. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 
Containing chapters on the history of modern 
Greece, the author deals with the acts of the ‘“con- 
cert of the great powers” and present distressing 
conditions. The subject of the pronunciation of 
Greek is fully represented. N. Y. Times. 


Early History of the Hebrews, The. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, author of “Egypt of the Hebrews and 
Herodotus.” 492 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.85. 

This narrative of the early history of the He- 
brews by a brilliant but somewhat uncertain scholar, 
magnifies the archaelogical evidence now accessible, 
and rests on this rather than on deductions and in- 
ferences drawn from a comparative study of He- 
brew books. 

Enoland and the Reformation. (A. D. 1485-1603). By 
G. W. Powers, M. A. The Oxford Manuals of 
English History. 143 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 50 
cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Godchild of Washington, A. A picture of the past. 
By Katharine Schuyler Baxter. Profusely illus- 
trated. 641 pp. Folio. $10.00 postpaid. 








The godchild of Washington was the daughter of 
General Schuyler and the grandmother of the ay- 
thor, and the baptism took place in the old Dutch 
Church of Albany in 1781. The story of the life of 
the child then baptised Katharine is connected with 
the families then most conspicuous in the public and 
social life of New York, and the sketches of mem- 
bers of these families who were distinguished dur- 
ing the colonial period have been contributed to 
this work in many cases by their descendants. Mrs, 
Baxter has amassed a great amount of material bear- 
ing upon the colonial life of New York and a rich 
collection of portraits, views of colonial houses, etc, 


. which make a richly illustrated volume. 


Philadelphia Times. 


Greece in the Nineteenth Century. A record of Hel- 
lenic emancipation and progress: 1821-1897. By 
Lewis Sergeant, author of “New Greece,” ete. 
With map and twenty-four illustrations. 400 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.22. 

Mr. Sergeant has written a timely and interesting 
volume. Its object is to tell the story of the long 
struggle by which modern Greece has gained her in- 
dependence, to set forth her claims upon the sym- 
pathy and assistance of Europe, and to point out— 
as in this day of gloom it is well to do—the solid 
reasons that there are for hoping that, morally and 
materially, the Hellenic kingdom still has in it the 
elements which go to make a stable and a prosper- 
ous State. Mr. Sergeant writes with strong sym- 
pathies, and with eyes wide open to every aspect of 
his subject. His chapter on modern Greek literature 
and education, and still more the useful chapter in 
which he discusses in detail the condition of Greek 
finance, commerce, and agriculture during the last 
few years, are full of interest, although calculations 
made in ‘‘drachmas” and in “stremmas’” are some- 
times a little difficult to grasp. But the value of his 
book lies rather in the fact that it contains a careful 
historical study of the political and diplomatic 
movements which led originally to the creation of 
the Greek kingdom and which caused the Powers of 
Europe to befriend it for so many years, and an in- 
dictment of the helpless and humiliating policy 
which has just reduced it to the verge of ruin. 

London Speaker. 


Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings and Chroni- 
cles, A. In the text of the version of 1884. By 
William Day Crockett, A. M. With an intro- 
duction by Willis Judson Beecher, D.D. The 
Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel. 365 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 

Students of the Old Testament will welcome this 
publication, which contains, not merely a harmony 
of the books of I. and II. Samuel, I. and II. Kings 
and I. and II. Chronicles, but a careful and analytical 
outline, in which books, parts, divisions, sections, 
subjections, etc., are carefully assigned to their re- 
spective sources. The chronological order of events 
as enumerated in the harmony, will doubtless occa- 
sion criticism, although the author’s arrangement 
has the sanction of Prof. W. J. Beecher, of Auburn 

Seminary, New York. The text followed is that of 

the revision version of 1884. New Orleans Picayune. 


History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment. 16701719, The. By Edward McCrady. 
With map. 762 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.15: by 
mail, $3.36. ; 

In this volume we have the outcome of a careiul 
study of that period in the growth of South Caro- 
lina, which began with the foundation of a_settle- 

ment on the Ashley River in 1670 and ended in 1719 

with the resumption by the Crown of the powers 

granted to the proprietors. In many striking ways 
the colonists of Carolina were differentiated from 
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those of the other English plantations in Amer- 
ica. There were physical causes which tended to 
evolve a community materially different from any 
of the types exhibited in the other colonies. Car- 
olina was an outpost, and isolated. For a long time, 
and, indeed, until 1733, when Georgia was founded, 
it was an outlying bulwark, established to protect 
the other English colonies from the Spaniards at St. 
Augustine. The Spaniards were active and malignant 
enemies of the Carolinians, who were at such a dis- 
tance from the other British colonies as to be beyond 
the reach of their support. Even as the crow flies, 
the colonists at Charles Town were more than three 
hundred miles south of the James River, and they 
were practically much further, because there were no 
roads or means of transportation. Neither was it 
easy to reach Virginia by the sea. Cape Hatteras, 
jutting into the ocean, rendered communication be- 
tween the first settlers in Carolina and the other col- 
onists in their small vessels even more difficult and 
dangerous than communication with England. As 
late as 1776 the South Carolina Gazette complained 
that, though not long before an express had come 
in sixteen days from Philadelphia, the postal ser- 
vice from the North generally took about double 
that time. On the other hand, ships often made the 
voyage from England in less than a month. Thus 
separated from the other colonies by distance, and 
still more by the character of the intervening coun- 
try, South Carolina had less intercourse with them 
than with the British West Indies and with Eng- 
land. Even in the eyes of the British Government, 
South Carolina came to be regarded as more nearly 
allied to the island communities than to those on 
the mainland. N.Y. Sun. 


Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the United 
States. 1776-1863. Edited with notes, by Wil- 
liam Macdonald. 465 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$2.03; by mail, $2.21. 


Students’ History of the United States, A. By Edward 
Channing. With maps and illustrations. 603 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.26; by mail, $2.52. 

The plan of the work is to give the student a 
thorough knowledge of the constitutional, the polit- 
ical and the industrial development of the country, 
and to this end much that has appeared in former 
histories is omitted here. Those events which may 
justly be considered unimportant to the general pur- 
pose of the book and which did not contribute ma- 
terially to the development of the country along the 
lines the work emphasizes, are constantly omitted. 
The work is a scholarly production, is well illustra- 
ted and has been planned with great care to the 
smallest details. Hartford Post. 


HYGIENE. 


Possibility of Living Two Hundred Years. Compiled 
from the Best Authorities. By F. C. Havens. 
216 pp. 12mo, $1.00 postpaid; paper, 50 cents 
postpaid. 

A collection of extracts of very varying value, 
from Lewis Cornaro, William Kinnear, S. Row- 
botham, De Lacy Evans, Gubler Emmet Densmore, 
W. W. Hall and Helen Densmore, on hygienic and 
dietetic care likely to lead to longevity, with tables 
of foods, etc. .The work has various hints but is 
extremely unscientific. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Ministerial Priesthood. Chapters (preliminary to a 
study of the ordinal) on the Rationale of Min- 
istry and the Meaning of Christian Priesthood. 
With an appendix upon Roman criticism of 
Anglican orders... By R. C. Moberly, D.D. 
360 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.21. 
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Dr. Moberly’s statement of the High Church posi- 
tion is temperate, and there is much in what he 
says that will command the sympathy of more liberal 
Churchmen. His discussion of the nature of priest- 
hood is a fair and reasonable exposition of the 
views of the school which he represents; and, 
though he takes exception to Bishop Lightfoot’s 
definition of “‘sacerdotalism,’ we cannot see that he 
substitutes any clearer conception, or one more in 
accordance with facts. London Times. 


National Church, A. By William Reed Huntington. 
The Bedell Lectures for 1897. 109 pp. With 
appendix. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Dr. Huntington gives temperately, yet with much 
earnestness, his ideas as to the possibility and the 
advantages of a national church, with a particular 
view toward the United States. The tentative 
though detailed suggestions for a plan of church 
government and work which would save some of 
the present tremendous diffusion of energy are very 
impressive; and the entire presentation is marked 
by singular fairness in frank acknowledgment of the 
difficulties which lie in the way of such a consum- 
mation. Philadelphia Press. 


New Puritanism, The. Papers by Lyman Abbott, 
Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George 
H. Gordon, Washington Gladden, Wm. J. 
Tucker. During the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1847-1897. With introduction by Rossiter W. 
Raymond. 275 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 


These papers give a very significant review ‘01 the 
expansion of religious thought during the past half 
century. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Oberlin Thursday Lectures, Addresses and Essays. By 
James Monroe. 373 pp. I2mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.30. 

From these unpretentious discourses and articles 
one learns incidentally not a little concerning the 
author’s personal history. He was a native of Con- 
necticut, and was still in his father’s farmhouse, a 
boy of eight, when Benjamin Lundy, in May or 
June, 1828, halted at the door in his pedestrian anti- 
slavery propaganda which was to bear its richest 
fruit in Boston. It bore good fruit even in the boy’s 
case, for he was delivering anti-slavery addresses at 
twenty, and continued in that line till he sought edu- 
cation at Oberlin in 1844. In 1855 he was elected 
to the Ohio House of Representatives; in 1860 we 
find him a member of the State Senate. In 1862 
President Lincoln appointed him Consul at the port 
of Rio de Janeiro, and he remained at that post till 
1869. From 1871 to 1881, a stirring period, he was 
a Representative in Congress. He is now one of the 
professors of his alma mater. 

We pick these items out of the truly impersonal 
reminiscences because the mere enumeration of 
them shows that Prof. Monroe’s experience has 
many historical relations; and we will say at once 
that his book is of the sort which usefully supple- 
ment formal histories. 

The “Thursday Lectures” open with portraits and 
estimates of the early abolitionists, the successors of 
Lundy; and these chapters, if not above criticism 
as a judgment of the lecturer’s first associates, are 
to be praised for candor, and are especially valuable 
as a record of what is most elusive—the personal 
quality of public speaking. So far as the abolition- 
ist speakers are concerned, we have no exception to 
take. 

For clear exposition, the chapter on the Hayes- 
Tilden Electoral Commission is to be commended; 
and that on Seward’s conduct of foreign affairs does 
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not exceed a fair measure of eulogy, though it over- 
looks the politician’s frailties. N.Y. Fest. 
Significance of the Westminster Standards as a_ Creed, 
The. An address delivered before the Presby- 
tery of New York, November 8, 1897, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the completion of the 
Westminster Standards. By Benjamin B. War- 
field. 36 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
The address delivered before the Presbytery of 
New York, November 8, 1897, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the completion of the Westminster 
Standards. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LITERATURE. 


American Literature. By Katharine Lee Bates, au- 
thor of “The English Religious Drama.” Illus- 
trated. 325 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See Review. 

Igerne and Other Writings of Arthur Handly Marks, 
With an introduction by Bishop Thomas F. 
Gailor. 372 pp. 12mo, $1.65, postpaid. 

Bishop Gailor writes an affectionate introduction 
in which the reader learns of the short life of the 
young man who wrote the essays included in the 
volume. The work has merit, but the youth of the 
writer is evident. His views are not of special mo- 
ment, his travels of great import, yet the book has a 
charm that will hold the attention of many. 

Hartford Post. 

Introduction to American Literature, An. By Henry 
S. Pancoast, author of ‘Representative English 
Literature,” etc. Illustrated. 393 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

In this book the author presents the literary his- 
tory of America in its relation to the history of our 
nation, and has aimed to bring out two points with 
especial clearness; first, that our literature is in its 
origin a branch of that of England, and that its re- 
lation to and gradual divergence from English litera- 
ture must be kept in mind; second, that our litera- 
ture, springing up originally in separate English 
colonies, is in its beginning a literature of sections, 
and its history the story of a gradual approximation 
toward unity of character. As the main periods of 
our literary and political history substantially corres- 
pond, literature naturally falls into three divisions, 
the colonial period, the revolutionary epoch, and the 
literature of the republic. It is this order that Mr. 
Pancoast has adopted. Leaving out the dryer bio- 
graphical details, he presents successive sketches of 
the leading American authors, with a, for the most 
part, just and moderate estimate of their work and 
their place in our literature. Detroit Free Press. 


Legend of Sir Gawain, The. Studies upon its original 
scope and significance. By Jessie L. Weston. 
Grimm Library. No. 7. 117 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.30; by mail, $1.38. 

Gawain, in later Arthurian romance, has sunk into 

a secondary position among the Knights of the 

Table Round. For Malory, Tennyson, and Morris 

he is an wungracious figure—irreverent, untrue, a 

light of love. But Malory’s portrait is inconsistent, 

and in the earlier romances Gawain plays a much 
more prominent and sympathetic part. Miss Wes- 
ton has made a gallant and learned attempt to dis- 
entangle the original Gawain myth from the general 
body of romance with which it has become compli- 
cated. She finds in him a solar culture-hero, at one 
time closely associated with Guinevere, but ousted 
from this position by Lancelot. These detailed stud- 
ies, carried out with the fine scholarship shown by 

Miss Weston, are invaluable in clearing the path 

for the final survey of the tangled woods of Arthur- 

ian legend. London Academy. 


News 


Literary Pamphlets. Chiefly relating to poetry, from 
Sidney to Byron. Selected and arranged with 
an introduction and notes. By Ernest Rhys, 
The Pamphlet Library. Two volumes. 278, 273 
pp. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.90. 

These are the first two volumes of the “Pamphlet 
Library” which is being issued under the editorship 
of Mr. Arthur Waugh. The object of the series js 
to set before readers who are interested in the liter- 
ary and constitutional history of our country the 
text of those namphlets or tractates which, besides 
possessing the saving qualities of distinction and 
style, have also exercised a striking influence upon 
the current of events. Five volumes are at present 
in contemplation, embracing respectively pamphlets 
of political, literary, religious, and dramatic signifi- 
cance. The two volumes before us contain pam- 
phlets relating chiefly to poetry from Sidney to 
Byron. Thus, among the contents we find Johnson’s 
preliminary essay “On the Origin and Importance of 
Small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces,” Sidney’s “Apol- 
ogie for Poetrie,” Campion’s ‘Observations on the 
Art of English Poesie,” Daniel’s “Defence of 
Ryme,” Swifts “The Importance of the ‘Guardian’ 
considered,’ Milton’s ‘“Areopagitica,’”’ Addison’s 
“Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning,” 
Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,’ Byron’s “Letter to 
John Murray on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Strictures 
on Pope,’ Wordsworth’s “Letter to a Friend of 
Robert Burns,” and Bowles’s appendix: Two pas- 
sages from “Two Letters to the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron.” As a footnote to history the papers in the 
collection are most interesting and instructive, and 
literary men will find much that is valuable in the 
pages of this ‘Pamphlet Library.” 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Barometrical Determination of Heights, The. A prac- 
tical method of barometrical levelling and hyps- 
ometry for surveyors and mountain climbers. 
By F. J. B. Cordeiro. 28 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 

Hydraulic Gold Miners’ Manual, The. By T. S. G. 
Kirkpatrick. With illustrations. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 46 pp. 16mo, 90 
cents; by mail, 07 cents. 

This brief, practical hand-book for the hydraulic 
miner was first published in 1890. Its ditches and 
sluices are on a scale for 2,000 to 5,000 tons of 
“pay dirt” in the twenty-four hours. Issued in Lon- 
don, the book is based on the experience of Dr. W. 
S. Welton in the “Colombian Hydraulic” gold mine 
in South America. A few pages on river and placer 
mining are added for this edition. 


MUSIC. 


Symphonies and Their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp. 
407 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

See Review. 

What is Good Music? Suggestions to persons desir- 
ing to cultivate a taste in musical art. By W. J. 
Henderson, author of “The Story of Music,” 
etc. 205 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 

Mr. Henderson divides his book into two parts, 
the first dealing with “The Qualities of Good 
Music,” and the second with “The Performance of 
Music.” In Part I. he explains the various musical 
forms and analyzes the Content of Music—the Sen- 
suous, the Intellectual, the Emotional, and the 
Aesthetics of Music. Part II. considers the Orches- 
tra, Chamber of Music, the Piano, and the Violin 
under “Instrumental Performances,” and work of a 


Chorus and Solo Singing under “Vocal Perform- 
ance.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
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MY THOLOGY. 


c of Fables; or, Beauties of Mythology, The. By 
Thomas Bulfinch. With notes, revisions and 
additions by William H. Klapp. With nearly 
two hundred illustrations and a complete index. 
Altemus’ Illustrated Edition. 456 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.12. 

Dr. William H. Klapp, a scholar altogether com- 
etent, has edited this volume, added appropriate 
and carefully selected illustrations, corrected quota- 
tions, illuminated doubtful points, though without 
intruding recent theory, and in general given new 
life to an old and useful work. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Birds A monthly serial. Illustrated by color pho- 
tography designed to promote knowledge of 
bird-life. Volume II. Illustrated. 240 pp., 
quarto, $1.13; by mail, $1.31. ag 

A bound volume of half a year of “Birds,” giving 
colored photographic pictures of birds as remark- 
able, accurate and interesting as those in the first 


volume. 
OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


In Garden, Orchard and Spinney. By Phil Robinson, 
author of “In my Indian Garden,” etc. 287 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“In Garden, Orchard and Spinney” is certainly 
a fascinating book; it is full of sunshine, of the rust- 
ling leaves and the flutter of innumerable’ winged 
birds. It is gay with color and song, warm scented 
with briony and honey-suckle. In it are the sweet 
white flowers of the cherry orchard and the May- 
blossoming of rose and lilies; the charm of familiar 
things makes fragrant all its pages. It is a prose 
poem of the seasons, instinct with grace and fee:ing, 
musical with the staccato notes of the greenfinch and 
the yellowhammer, and rhythmic with the soughing 
of summer winds in purple grasses; the deep adagios 
of winter are here, and the languoroso of the creep- 
ing autumns. The style is as fine as ever, and the 
capacity for finding the right word, the unique word, 
is exhibited again and again—‘“‘the robin, with his 
sun-ripened breast”; “like the rhododendrons of the 
Himalayas, it clings on the bow tips to the ruddy 
memories of a summer of flowers that is past’’; 
“Here the pheasants scratch and the squirrels make 
hysteric search for nuts”; ““The large round heads 
of the winter cabbage, dumplinged over with snow” 
are a few random examples. The “sun-ripened,” 
the “hysteric,” and the “dumplinged” are unerring. 
And the observation is as keen. 

London Saturday Review. 

Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. With an appendix by Lady Constance 
Lytton. Fifth Edition. 381 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.40; by mail, $2.56. 

Mrs. C. W. Earle tells us that she wrote this book 
at the request of her nieces, and she hopes “it will 
not prove too great a disappointment to them all.” 
We can only say that if they are disappointed they 
must be very hard to please. These “Notes,” for so 
they are called, are devoted primarily to gardening, 
in which the writer clearly has had a very extensive 
Practical experience; but they touch almost every 
side of home and family life, and contain the reflec- 
tions of a woman of the world, kindly and mature, 
wise without being didactic, and unconventional to 
the point of paradox, as when she tells us that she 
knows “no tone single thing that gives a woman 
half the pleasure that smoking gives a man; so, as 
an economy, many things in a house might be given 
up first,” and that a house never smells of smoke if 
smoking is allowed everywhere, provided a thor- 
ough draught can be got through the rooms. As a 
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parent she has much sympathy with the boy who 
was reproached with not being so clever or indus- 
trious as the little A’s, and answered, ‘But, mother, 
are you or father the least like Mr. and Mrs. A?” 
It will be seen that the chapters on education are 
perhaps intended more for the perusal of parents 
than their children. But “children of a larger 
growth,” and, indeed, intelligent readers of almost 
any age, especially, if they are concerned in the man- 
agement of a country household, will find these 
pages throughout both suggestive and amusing. 

It is often complained that the study of history, 
as of many other subjects, is made too easy. The 
learner has ready to his hand a host of books pre- 
senting in a convenient form all that is to be known 
or believed about every period. Scholars have 
labored in the mine of original authorities and have 
prepared for popular use the treasures they have dis- 
covered. All that ordinary students have to do is to 
enter into their labors, and the facility with which 
they are enabled to do so undoubtedly tends to 
weaken, through lack of use, the faculty of judg- 
ment and criticism. London Times. 


POETRY. 


Alamo and Other Verses. 
postpaid. 

The author is an Englishman living in Texas, and 
the verses on various subjects suggested by the sur- 
roundings are of more than the usual value of fugi- 
tive verse. 

Beautiful Women of the Poets. Selected and arranged 
by Beatrice Sturges. With frontispiece. 171 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

The text, embracing gems from the great poets of 
England and America, presents a wealth of material 
scarcely to be found in any other single volume de- 
voted to the subject. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Heinrich Heine’s Lieder und Gedichte. Selected and 
arranged with notes and a literary introduction. 
By C. A. Buchheim, Ph. D. 376 pp. Indexed. 
Golden Treasury series. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

Of the fact that a number of well-known poems 
are omitted in this edition the editor gives this ex- 
planation: “I have, in making the present Selection, 
only followed the poet’s own example, though with 
greater thoroughness and consistency than he 
brought to the task, and with due consideration to 
the object of this volume. In the French version 
of his writings he omitted or altered several pas- 
sages to avoid giving offence to his readers, and in 
an edition of his poems to English readers he 
would probably have been more careful still.” The 
order adopted in the scholarly edition of 1890, edited 
by Dr. Ernst Elster, has been followed in the present 
volume. N. Y. Sun. 


Hope of the World and Other Poems, The. By William 
Watson. 83 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
See Review. 


Lyric Poems of John Keats. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
With portrait. 188 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 


Poems. By Stephen Phillips, author of “Christ in 
Hades.” 109 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

The title-page of this little volume describes Mr. 
Stephen Phillips as the author of “Christ in Hades.” 
But one-fifth of the volume consists of that very 
poem, so that the reader is affected much as he 
would be if the author of Tennyson’s poems had 
been described on the title-page of the well-known 
green volume as “author of Locksley Hall.” But 
this is a small point which is perhaps more the affair 
of the publisher than the poet; and when we have 
added another point for which the responsibility is 


165 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
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perhaps the same—viz., that there are several bad 
misprints—we may leave externals and come to the 
poems themselves. Students of modern English 
poetry, and those who have the patience to choose 
the good from the bad and indifferent amid the im- 
mense verse production of our day, scarcely require 
to be told that Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the 
half-dozen men of the younger generation whose 
verse is something more than fluent, or scholarly, or 
thoughtful, or highly finished, whose writings con- 
tain, in fact, the indefinable quality which makes for 
permanence. His “Christ in Hades” had the effect 
of real originality and novelty; a rare power of 
visualizing things till now unseen and yet worth see- 
ing was combined it in with a curious metrical gift. 
The interest of cultivated readers was aroused, and 
they waited with something like anxiety for the next 
book. This has now appeared, containing, in addi- 
tion to the poem mentioned, seventeen poems, most- 
ly short, some in blank verse, some in rhymed de- 
casyllabics, and some lyrical in form, and varying in 
subject from classical and biblical themes to exper- 
iences of to-day. To say that they are unequal is 
only to say what every one must have expected; it 
is to say that Mr. Phillips's achievement, like that 
of every other poet, varies with his subject and his 
mood. On the whole, the volume reasserts the 
claim to attention which was made so strikingly in 
Mr. Phillips’s first poem, but the world must wait a 
little longer before it admits him without cavil or 
question into the narrow circle of those poets who 
have at once a message for the many and for the few. 

London Times. 


Poems of Bacchylides, The. From a papyrus in the 
British museum. Edited by Frederic G. Ken- 
yon, M. A. 246 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2. as; by 
mail, $2.41. 

The discovery of certain poems of Bacchylides is 
of great importance. What we knew before of this 
rival of Pindar was limited. There were until the 
recent discovery in Egypt only two songs or parts 
of songs attributed to Bacchylides. Now there are 
twenty poems, not all perfect, but sufficient to allow 
us to taste their quality. As to the poet himself, we 
know he was born at Cos, but for some reason not 
ascertained was banished from the island, and found 
a refuge on the mainland in the Peloponnesus. Mr. 
Kenyon tells us that, like Pindar, he wrote odes “to 
celebrate victories in the games, which included 
horse races,” but the recent find seems to show that 
his subjects were more general. 

The old Greeks compared Bacchylides to Pindar, 
and that, indeed, was praise. Alexandrian gram- 
marians include him among the nine lyric poets of 
Greece. In the recent publication made by Mr. 
Kenyon there are twenty detached pieces, and four- 
teen of these are epinikan, or poems dealing with 
athletic victories at the games. The main interest 
centres in the remaining six, which are paeans, 
dithyrambes, or rather hymns, principally addressed 
to Apollo and Bacchus. One poem modern trans- 
lators will be certain to try their hands at. It is the 
beautiful legend of the captive youths and maidens 
brought by Minos from Athens to Crete to become 
the victims of the dreaded Minotaur. Then Theseus 
plays the part of the liberator. He is the modern St. 
George. Ancient art repeated this story, and it is 
found illustrated on many old vases. 

N. Y. Times. 


Scarlet-Veined and Other Poems, The. By Lucy Cleve- 
land, author of “Lotus Life and Other Poems,” 
etc. 135 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The first of these poems which fills half the vol- 
ume is on the Revolution. The others are on var- 
ious heroic and political themes, handled with much 
feeling. 


Songs and Stories from Tennessee. By John (Trot- 
wood) Moore. 247 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid, 
This is a homely and doubtless faithful portrayal 
of various phases of life in the great Middle Basin 
of Tennessee—the so-called “Blue Grass Plot” of 
the State. It is a spot rich in history and tradition, 
and Mr. Moore has finely caught its spirit. The 
dialect stories and poems, besides being close local 
studies, have frequent touches of humor and dra- 
matic power. Philadelphia Telegraph, 
Vashti. A Poem in Seven Books. By John Bray- 
shaw Kaye, author of “Songs of Lake Geney va. 
166 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The story of the book of Esther is told here in 
blank verse with some digressions and additions, 
much of it in the words of the authorized version 
broken into heroic verse. Vashti is made the cen- 
tral and commanding figure. 


Voice of the Valley, The. By Yone Noguchi, author 
of “Seen and Unseen.” Introduction by Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illustrated by William 
Keith. 51 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 

A vague thought embodied in hyperbolical lan- 
guage, becomes very easily unintelligible, and Mr. 

Yone Noguchi is that most of the time. But in spite 

of this he produces, once in a while, lines of ex- 

quisite beauty. Whether a few lines of absolutely 
sane poetry give the brilliant oriental a claim to be 
ranked among the poets is a question. 

Colorado Springs Gazette. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Administrative Centralization and Decentralization in 
France. The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science Series. By James T. Young, 
Ph. D. 24-43 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

A brief summary of the present tendency in 
France towards decentralization, with a few words 
on the prior movement in an opposite direction. 
Anarchism, A criticism and history of the anarchist 

theory. By E. V. Zenker. 323 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24 

The author strives to give us a calm and scientific 
explanation of the aims and methods of anarchists, 
as well as a lucid account of the work done by them 
in various countries up to the present time. 

Material for a work of this kind is not easily 
obtained. There is a large mass of anarchist liter- 
ature, but a diligent search is necessary if one would 
find it. 

The present work is divided into three parts—one 
dealing with ancient anarchism, another with mod- 
ern anarchism and the third with the relation of 
anarchism to science and politics. Beginning with 
the anarchist movements in the Middle Ages and 
during the French Revolution, the author next dis- 
cusses Proudhon’s views and those of Max Stirner 
and the German Proudhonists, after which he dwells 
successively on the work and influences of Bakunin, 
Sergie Netzchajew, Kropotkin, Louise Michel, Mer- 
lino, Johann Most and the other prominent anarch- 
ists of our day. In conclusion, he shows how 
anarchism has spread in Europe since 1867, and he 
expresses the conviction that,a movement of this 
kind, based as it is “ona disbelief in the suitability 
of constituted society, cannot be conquered by force 
and injustice, but only by justice and rig dom.” 


. Y. Herald. 


Bargain Theory of Wages, The. A ine develop- 
ment from the historic theories, together with 
an examination of certain wages factors: the 
mobility of labor, trade unionism, and the meth- 
ods of industrial remuneration. By John David- 
son, M. A., D. Phil. 319 pp. Indexed. 12m0, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
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Book 


Among the topics herein treated are an examina- 
tion of certain wage factors, the mobility of labor, 
Trade Unionism, and the methods of Industrial 
Remuneration. Mr. Davidson has some original 
jdeas, and the subject is one of lasting importance. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Facts I Ought to Know About the Government of my 
Country. By William H. Bartlett. Third edi- 
tion. 152 pp. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A great amount of practical information about 
the Government of the United States is condensed 
in this excellent work of reference, and so arranged 
as to be easily available for use. Mr. Bartlett herein 
gives the gist of matters contained in many larger 
books. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice 

Webb, authors of “The History of Trade 
Unionism.” 958 pp. S8vo, 2 vols., $6.00. 

See Review. 

Political Pamphlets. Selected and arranged by A. F. 
Pollard. With an introduction and explanatory 
notes. The Pamphlet Library. 345 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.58; by mail, $1.71. 

The easily understood aim of the series is to “set 
before readers who are interested in the literary and 
constitutional history of our country the text of 
those pamphlets ‘or tractates which, besides pos- 
sessing the only saving qualities of distinction and 
style, have also exercised a striking influence upon 
the current of events.” N. Y.: Post. 


Relations of Postal Savings Banks to Commercial Banks» 
The. By James H. Hamilton. The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science Series. 
44-53 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Some general aspects of the Postal Savings Banks 
are here discussed. 

Satan’s Invisible World Displayed; or, Despairing 
Democracy. by W. T. Stead. Illustrated. 300 
pp. 12m, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See Review. 

Study of the Negro Problems, The. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, Ph. D. The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science Series. 29 
pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This essay, one of the very best ever written on 
the subject, draws attention to the difficulty of an 
impartial and rational investigation of the problem. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Economic Effects of Ship Canals, The. By J. A. Fair- 


lie. The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Series. 54-78 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 
The Suez and St. Mary’s canals are the basis of 
this discussion. 

Finances of New York City, The. By Edward Dana 
Durand, Ph. D. 397 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

See Review. 

Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nich- 
olson, M. A., D. Sc. Vol. II. Book III. 328 
pp. 8vo, $2.03; by mail, $2.22. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. By E. P. 
Evans, author of “The Criminal Prosecution 
and Capital Punishment of Animals,” etc. 386 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

This book describes the evolutiqn of ethics, or the 
growth of rules of conduct in primitive human so- 
cieties, particularly with reference to man’s ideas 
tegarding the lower animals and his treatment of 
them. The first part, on Evolutional Ethics, dis- 
Cusses that conduct of tribal society, the influence of 
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religious beliefs on it in the course of evolution, and 
man’s ethical relations to the animals, closing with 
a chapter on the doctrine of metempsychosis. The 
second part, on Animal Psychology, treats of mani- 
festations of mind in the brute as compared with 
those in man, the possibility of progress in the lower 
animals, their powers of ideation, and speech as a 
barrier between man and beast. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
Psychology of Suggestion, The. A research into the 
subconscious nature of man and society. By 
Boris Sidis,, M. A., Ph. D. With an introduc- 
tion by Prof. William James, 386 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The author handles the subject of hypnotism, 
double personality and the subconscious self in an 
exhaustive and scientific but none the less popular 
style. 

There is no subject which possesses more fascina- 
tion. Man is naturally interesting to man. In his 
everyday moods the most commonplace individual 
has his idiosyncrasies which attract amused or crit- 
ical attention because they are the expression of 
peculiarities which reveal the inner self that kins him 
to the great mystery of humanity. That is why even 
the realistic novelists who truthfully and skillfully 
depict the outside of life can hold the attention of 
their readers. The more profound writers, who at- 
tempt to fathom the abysmal depths of personality, 
move us more deeply, though, after all, the greatest 
of them can give us only their own guesses. Still, 
those guesses derive some authenticity from the fact 
that they are based upon what the writers know of 
themselves. 

Our lives are rimmed around with wonder. We 
are continually trying to peer into the mystery that 
environs us and glorifies our apparently petty ex- 
istence. The occult, the weird and the abnormal 
cast their spell upon us. Through the unusual we 
seek some hint of the meaning of the usual. 
Through the supernatural we aim to explain the 
natural. But only here and there do we catch a syl- 
lable of the oracle which ever evades us. 

N. Y. Herald. 


REFERENCE, 


Dictionary of Quotations, (Classical.) By Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle. With authors and sub- 
jects indexes. 648 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.70. 

People who have been accustomed to consult Col- 
onel Dalbiac’s “Dictionary of English Quotations” 
will probably be glad to learn that a companion 
volume, compiled by Mr. T. B. Harbottle, has just 
been issued which consists exclusively of “Classical 
Quotations.” Like its predecessor, it proves to be 
a remarkably comprehensive work of reference, and 
it is evidently the outcome at once of wide and exact 
research. Mr. Harbottle claims to have verified the 
classic sayings which he cites. He rightly thinks 
that this is one of the first duties of a compiler; and 
it is certainly necessary, for in more careless days 
one man pinned his faith to another far too confid- 
ingly in such directions, and mistakes in conse- 
quence became stereotyped. The translation which 
accompanies each quotation is frequently from some 
well-known version; and in this connection scholars 
like Conington, Jowett, Worsley, Plumptre, Paley, 
Gifford, and Way are placed under requisition. The 
quotations have been chosen with sound judgment, 
and the needs of non-classical readers have not been 
forgotten. London Speaker. 


Edmund Routledge’s Date-Book. Recording the 
principle events of the world, and the births and 
deaths of distinguished people, from the crea- 
tion of the world to the year 1897. 96 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
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Mr. Edmund Routledge’s Book of the Year 1897 
is a carefully-compiled record of all kinds of ‘“‘hap- 
penings,” with a voluminous index. It appears, too, 
very early in the year, whereas the “Annual Regis- 
ter,’ the only work of the kind which is likely to be 
its competitor, usually delays its coming until nearly 
half the year is gone, and then supplies only a 
meagre and unsatisfactory diary. Mr. Routledge’s 
book, it is true, is nothing but a work of reference— 
that is to say, it contains no connected relations of 
events, and cannot be read for general instruction 
upon the year’s history. Some of the references, 
too, are rather scanty in form, while the net is very 
widely cast, and everything that comes into it seems 
to be fish for Mr. Routledge’s purpose. How- 
ever, the work may perhaps meet a want, and it 
seems, so far as we have tested it, to have the requi- 
site merits of accuracy and clearness. 

London Times. 


RELIGION. 
Book of Judges, The. A new English translation 


printed in colors exhibiting the composite struc- 
ture of the book. With explanatory notes and 
pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. G. F. Moore, 
D.D. 99 pp. 8vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 

See Review. 

Book of the Prophet Isaiah, The. A new English trans- 
lation printed in colors exhibiting the compo- 
site structure of the book. With explanatory 
notes and pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M. A., D.D. 215 pp. 8vo, $2.50; 
by mail, $2.69. 

See Review. 

Book of Psalms, The. A new English translation with 
explanatory notes and an appendix on the music 
of the ancient Hebrews. By J. Wellhausen, 
D.D. English translation of the Psalms by 
Horace Howard Furness. English translation 
of the notes by John Taylor, English transla- 
tion of the appendix by J. A. Paterson. Poly- 
chrome edition. 237 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, 
$2.70. 

See Review. 

Catholic Father, The. A manual of instructions and 
devotions for the use of Catholic Fathers in 


modern times. By the Right Rev. Dr. Augus- , 


tine Egger. With frontispiece. 635 pp. 32mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Some of the subjects treated of in this book are: 
The Dignity of a Father—the Duties of a Father— 
The Cares of a Father—The Joys of a Father—The 
Christian Father of a Family—The Catholic Father 
—The Sacrament of Matrimony—Husband and 
Wife—The Mother—The Child—The Christian 
Family—The Earliest Religious Education—The 
Earliest Moral Training—The Father’s Codperation 
in the Earliest Training of His Children—The Sec- 
ond Period in the Child’s Training—The Respect 
due to the Father—Firmness and Gentleness; Per- 
suasion and Force—The Training of the Conscience 
—Later Religious Training—The Spirit of Faith— 
Temperament and Character—The Youth and the 
Man—The Ideal—Prudence—Justice—Temperance 
—Fortitude—Chastity—Peace of Mind and Con- 
tentment—Choice of a State and Calling—At School 
and among Strangers—Civil Duties—The Eventide 
of Life—Christ and the Holy Family. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By 
H. M. and M. A. R. T. Part II. The Liturgy 
in Rome. By M. A. R. T. Feasts and functions 
of the church, the ceremonies of Holy Week. 
355 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

How They Entered the Harbor and Stories of the Storm. 
Designed and edited by Rey. A. C. Ferguson. 
18mo, 20 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 


News 


Accounts of their own conversion by Dr. Vin- 
cent, Miss Willard, Spurgeon, Wesley, Cowper and 
many others, living and dead. 


New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
The. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. With 
annotations, references and an historical and 
chronological index. With the imprimatur of 
the Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D. 495 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Sermons on the International Sunday-Schoo! Lessons 
for 1898. By the Monday Club. Twenty-third 
series. 303 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03, 

A sermon for every Sunday in 1898 by congrega- 
tional clergyman on a text in the international Sun- 
day-school lesson for the day. 


Short History of the Book of Common Prayer: With 
an appendix containing the prayers of the book 
annexed. By the Reverend William Reed 
Huntington, D.D., D. C. L. 74 pp. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A reprint of a cursory history of the origin of the 
Protestant Episcopal Prayer book, first issued in 
1893. The prayers in the “Book Annexed” of 1883, 
which were not used, are appended. 


St. Matthew and St. Mark and the General Epistles, 
Edited with an introduction and notes. By 
Richard G. Moulton, M. A. The Modern 
Reader’s Bible. New Testament Series. 299 
pp. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents; leather, 
45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 

An issue in the important ‘Modern Readers’ 
Bible” series, in which the Scriptures are presented 
in modern literary form. Mr. Moulton’s introduc- 
tion and notes are of a most scholarly and convinc- 
ing kind. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Upanishads, The. Translated by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Miiller. Part I and II. The Sacred Books 
of the East. American Edition. Vol. I. With 
portrait. 350 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

A reprint of the first and fifteenth volume of the 
“Sacred Books of the East,”’ published one in 1879 
and the other in 1884, containing the books at the 
end of the Vedas, and hence known as the Vedanta. 
This issue gives a cheap but serviceable reprint. 


Village Sermons Preached at Whatley. By the late 
R. W. Church, M. A., D. C. L. Third series. 
362 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

A third instalment of Dean Church’s Village Ser- 
mons is welcome. Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit; and 
these sermons, addressed to his few sheep in the wil- 
derness at Whatley, have much of the literary finish 
and spiritual insight that were so conspicuous in the 
University pulpit or on his rare appearances in that 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Not that they are too elab- 
orate or too much over the heads of a village con- 
gregation. Dean Church had too refined a sense 
of fitness, and too deep an interest in those to whom 
it was his delight to minister and among whom he 
spent the best years of his life, to make any such 
mistake. The sermons are good, of course, and 
much above the average; but there is no obscurity 
of thought, no intricacy of style, no striving after 
rhetorical effect. London Times. 


Visits to Jesus in the Tabernacle. Hours and Hali- 
Hours of Adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. With a novena to the Holy Ghost and 
devotions for Mass, Holy Communion, ete. 
Adapted and compiled from many approved 
sources. By Rev. Francis Xavier Lasance, au- 
thor of “Manual of the Holy Eucharist.”  Il- 
lustrated. 636 pp. 16mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

Prayers intended for use in visits to the chure 
where the host is exposed for worship on the altar. 
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SCIENCE. 


Hallucinations and Iflusions. A study of the Falla- 
cies of Perception. By Edmund Parish. The 
Contemporary Science Series. 390 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See Review. 


SELECTIONS. 


For Remembrance. A record of life's beginnings. 
Wishes, Prayers, Thoughts. Compiled by The 
Lady Laura Hampton, author of “New Para- 
bles from Nature,” etc. 376 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

The scheme of this book is to present three ap- 
propriate daily quotations—one for Births,—one for 
Baptisms,—one for Deaths,——illustrative of our 
threefold life—Temporal, Spiritual, Eternal,—as a 
remembrance, and a record, of the days when those 
we love enter upon its three stages. From the 
preface. 


Shakespeare’s Men and Women. An everyday book. 
Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 239 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Shakespeare’s immortal utterances are brought to 
no base uses in this dainty volume of extracts for 
every day in the year. Miss Porter shows excellent 
taste in her selections, and under a device apparently 
trivial she recalls many rich and beautiful quotations 
from poems, plays and sonnets. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward, author 


of “Dynamic Sociology,” etc. 301 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Originally delivered as lectures on sociology in 
1894 and 1895, at Hartford, these twelve lectures ap- 
peared later in the Chicago Journal of Sociology, 
and are intended to outline the conditions, to sketch 
the development and to present the progress of hu- 
man society. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Alaska. Its neglected past, Its brilliant future. By 
Bushrod Washington James. Illustrated. 444 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

See Review. 


Mile of Gold, A. Strange adventures on the Yukon. 
By William M. Stanley. Recently returned 
from the Klondike with $112,000 in dust and 
nuggets, and $16,000,000 in claims. Giving best 
practical advice to prospectors. Illustrated with 
views taken on the spot. 219 pp. I12mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

The book tells, in simple, modest language, of 
the torments, dangers, and privations courageous- 
ly endured by Mr. Stanley, of Seattle, one of the 
discoverers and happy possessors of the new El 
Dorado. For the first time a knowledge is given of 
the inside life of the gold-hunter. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Rock-Climbing in the English Lake District. By Owen 
Glynne Jones. With thirty full-page illustra- 
tions in collotype and nine lithograph plate dia- 
grams of the chief routes. 284 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

Climbing has of late years become a highly techni- 
cal pursuit, and to invest technical subjects with gen- 
eral interest is admittedly difficult;. but Mr. Owen 

ones has faced the problem with the same success 
which has attended his assaults on the success of 
tock-faces and the most sweep-defying chimneys. 

Experts who have tasted cf the joys which he de- 

scribes will peruse this beautifully illustrated volume 
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with keen appreciation, while the outer public can 
scarcely fail to catch some of the writer’s enthusizsm, 
and to learn from him much of the true nature of the 
work done and of the pleasure to be derived from 
doing it. It is pleasant to note that, while no at- 
tempt is made to dazzle the uninitiated with sen- 
sational writing, the formidable character of many 
of the difficulties is not disguised. Indeed, to those 
who know these climbs it will be clear that some 
at least ought not to have been undertaken. The 
solitary ascent of Moss Gill was simply culpable, 
and very nearly deprived us of this book. 

London Saturday Review. 


South Africa of To-day. By Captain Francis Young- 
husband, C. I. E., author of “The Heart of a 
Continent,’ etc. With illustrations. 177 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.75. 

“South Africa of To-day” is a solid and valuable 
book by Capt. Younghusband, of Chitral fame, who 
recently acted as correspondent for the Times in 
South Africa. His volume is free from prejudice, 
and when he tells the reader that his sole qualifica- 
tion for the work which the Times asked him to 
undertake was that he “knew absolutely nothing 
about it,” he only makes it the more remarkable 
that he should have learnt so much, and should be 
so thoroughly able to teach others. The Times 
probably knew that it was undesirable to send out 
any one who knew much, because any one who had 
already real knowledge of the South African situa- 
tion immediately before the Jameson raid would 
have been too deeply committed to some party or 
some interest or some view to make him a trust- 
worthy guide. Capt. Younghusband arrived at Jo- 
hannesburg in the middle of December, 1895, im- 
mediately before the raid, and he has in part re- 
printed his letters and telegrams to the Times, and 
in part told the story anew. He returned home, 
and was sent out again, and relates in the latter por- 
tion of his book the story of the Matabele rising. 
Here he is as impartial as in his account of the raid 
and the events which followed it. Without using 
heated language he points out the disregard that was. 
generally exhibited of the interests of the natives, 
and the inability of the whites to treat them reason- 
ably and considerately, that in a large degree led 
to the sudden and formidable revolt which it was 
found so extremely difficult to suppress. 

London Athenaeum. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Legend of Camelot, A. Pictures and poems, etc. By 
George Du Maurier. 95 pp. Folio, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.09. 

It must be about twenty years since these rhymes 
and drawings were first published, and, while they 
have been lovingly remembered by a few, they will 
be entirely novel to the many. Du Maurier the 
society draughtsman has caused Du Maurier the 
caricaturist to be forgotten, and the delightful gro- 
tesqueness and good-natured fun of these sketches 
will come as a revelation even to many sincere ad- 
mirers of their author. Of the verses it is hardly 
too much to say that they are the drollest, the wit- 
tiest, and the best of all the monsense verse that has 
been written. Their audience must ever be fit 
though few, for a pretty thorough knowledge of two 
languages is as necessary for their comprehension 
as is a sense of humor; but to those who are capable 
of appreciating them they are a joy for ever. There 
are thirty-two of them, and from the “Beau Gen- 
darme” at the beginning of the “Portrait de 
l’Auteur,” who sings tralala and loves his mamma, 
at the end, there is not one that does not contain 
some astonishing bi-lingual perversion, some tour 
de force of alliteration, some shrewd thrust at na- 
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tional characteristics, some extravagant jingle or 
topsy-turvy piece of fantastic foolery. The Nation. 


Painter in Oi/, The. A complete treatise on the prin- 
ciples and technical necessary to the painting of 
pictures in oil colors. By Daniel Burleigh Park- 
hurst, author of ‘Sketching from Nature,” etc. 
Illustrated. 405 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

The volume is fully illustrated and contains col- 
ored plates showing specimens of oil colors. This 
is a book which, though primarily intended to be 
of practical use to the amateur painter, will be 
found to be also of value and interest to the student 
of pictures. The painter will find it a guide to the 
principles and processes of the craft of painting, 
written by one who has practiced them, and in the 
spirit of a teacher, without being abstruse, it will 
give the reasons for things as well as the things 
themselves. He who would paint a picture and he 
who would judge of ore must know the same things 
—the one practically and the other theoretically— 
and both will find what they need in this book, 
clearly, thoroughly and practically set forth. 

Philadelphia Press. 


By Walter J. Pearce. II- 
Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by 


Painting and Decorating. 
lustrated. 312 pp. 
mail, $3.15. 

Contents: On the philosophy of house painting; 
Workshop and stores; Plant and appliances; Paint- 
ing brushes, materials; Wall hangings; Hanging 
paper; Color mixing; Description and application 
of distemper; On plain painting; Staining; Varnish 
and varnishing; Imitative painting; Graining; Marb- 
ling; Gilding; Lettering; Relievo decoration; Color; 

Measuring and estimating; Coach painting. There 

are four plates in colors, and a number in black and 

white. The chapters cover the ground embraced in 
lectures given by the writer to the students at the 

Manchester Technical School for House Painting 

and Decorating. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Points in Minor Tactics. Compiled and arranged in 
an elementary manner for the infantry arm of 
the national guard of the United States. By 
Charles Albert Smylie. Illustrated. 221 pp. 
With appendix. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

The object of this volume is to supplement the 
manual and drill regulations in the matter of out- 
posts, advance-guards, fire-discipline, and other im- 
portant points having to do with the practical field- 
work of the National Guard. As no other book has 
appeared having in view the need of the Guard, and 
as Captain Smylie’s contributions to periodicals on 
these subjects have attracted considerable attention, 
the book bids fair to fill an important place. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Water Color Painting. A book of elementary in- 
struction for beginners and amateurs. By 
Grace Barton Allen. With illustrations by the 
author. 250 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

This volume, which is a practical text-book ‘on 
the art of painting in water colors, is intended for 
the use of amateurs, and of those water-color teach- 
ers who are not yet sufficiently accustomed as in- 
structors to realize how much the average pupil 
does not know. Taking for granted absolute ig- 
norance on the part of the reader, it explains, as 
far as may be done in print, the technicalities of this 
branch of art in simple and intelligible language, 
treating of colors and materials, as well as of flower, 
landscape and figure painting in polychrome and 
monochrome. The author, who has had experience 
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with both public classes and private pupils, aims to 
convey information in so clear, direct and minute 
a way that there shall be no possibility of miscon- 
ception, and has illustrated the book with chapter 
headings and tail pieces which serve as a com- 
mentary on the text. The washes of color given in 
the volume will prove to be of great value to the 
amateur as well as the artist. Philadelphia Press. 
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Houghton, Mifilin and Company: 


By T. W. Higginson. 
By Helen 


“Cheerful Yesterdays.” 

“At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. 
Choate Prince. 

“French Literature of To-Day.”’ 
de Bury. 

“Poems.” By Florence Earle Coates. 

Caleb West.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

““Penelope’s Progress.” By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 

“The Imported Bridegroom and Other Tales,” 
By Abraham Cahan. 

“Democracy.” By E. L. Godkin. 

“Washington vs. Jefferson.” 
Granger. 


3y Yetta Blaze 


By Moses M. 


The Macmillan Company: 
“The Gospel of Freedom. By Robert Herrick. 
“France.” By John Edward Courtanay Bodley. 
“The Story of the Potter.”” By Charles P. Binns. 
“Kant, Sein Leben und Seine Lehre. Edited by 
Prof. N. M. butler. Translated by Dr. Kronenberg. 


D. Appleton and Company: 


By Charles A. Dana. 


“Eastern Journeys.” 
By Henry Noel 


“The Broom of the War God.” 
srailsford. 
“A Passionate Pilgrim.” By Percy White. 

P. Putnam’s Sons: 

“The Stars.” By Simon Newcomb, U. S. N. 

“The Earth as a Planet.” By C. A. hi ie 

“The Measurement of the Earth.” By T. C. Men- 
denhall. Me 

“Earth Structure.” By James Geikie. 

“Volcanoes.” By Professor T. G. Bonney. 

“Earthquakes.” By Major C. E. Dutton, U.S.A. 

“Physiography; the Forms of the Land.” By W. 
M. Davis. 

“The Groundwork of Science.” By Dr. St. 
George Mivart. ; 

“The History of Science.’’ By C. S. Pierce. 

“The Study of Man.” By A. C. Haddon. | 

“General Ethnography.” By Daniel G. Brinton. 

“Recent Theories of Evolution.” By J. Mark 
Baldwin. : 

“The Reproduction of Living Things.” By Mar- 
cus Hartog. 

“The Structure of Man.” By A. Keith. 

“Heredity.” By J. Arthur Thompson. 

“Life Areas of North America.” By Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam. 

“Age, Growth, Sex, and Death.” 
Minot. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company: 

Northward Over the “Great Ice.” 
Robert E. Peary. 


‘Andrée’s Balloon Expedition in Search of the 
North Pole.” By H. Lachambre and A. Machuron. 


By Charles S. 
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Book 


“Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham,” 1854-70.” By George Birkbeck Hill. 

“Javan-Ben-Seir.””. By Walker Kennedy. 

“The Finding of Lot’s Wife.” By Alfred Clark. 

“The Son of the Czar.” By James Graham. 

“Bohemia Invaded.” By James L. Ford. 

“An Engagement.” By Sir Robert Peel. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


“The Unquiet Sex.” By Helen Watterson Moody. 

“Young Blood.” By E. W. Hornung. 

“Outlines of Christian Theology.” 
Clarke, D.D. 

“The Dull Miss Achinard.” 
Sedgwick. 

“Tales of Unrest.” By Joseph Conrad. 

“The Eugene Field I Knew.” By Francis Wilson. 

“How to Name the Birds.” By H. E. Parkhurst. 

“The Girl at Cobhurst.” By Frank R. Stockton. 

“Tales of the City Room.” By Elizabeth C. 
Jordan. 

“The Christian Pastor and the Working Church.” 
By Washington Gladden, D.D. 


By W. N. 


By Anne Douglas 


Portrait of Hezekiah Butterworth......... ......... 
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“Music: How It Came to be What It is.” By 
Hannah Smith. 

“The Later Renaissance.” By David Hannay. 

“Horace Mann and the Common-School Revival.” 
By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 

“Seven Months a Prisoner.” By J. V. Hadley. 

“English Prose Masterpieces.” By J. Scott Clark. 

“A National Church.” By William Reed Hunt- 
ington, D.D. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


“Life of Chancellor Kent.” By his great-grand- 
son, William Kent. 

“Hassan: A Fellah.” By Henry Gillman. 

“The Duenna of a Genius.” By Mrs. Frances 
Blundell. 

“All the World’s Fighting Ships.” 
Jane. 

“History of the Royal Navy.” Volume Il. By 
William Laird Clowes. 

“The King’s Henchman.” A Chronicle of the 
Sixteenth Century. Brought to light and edited by 
John Fourscade Fraser. 


By Fred T. 


“The Chamber in the Chimney,’’ a complete story by Hezekiah Butterworth. ....................ccccssecceeeererseeeeeeenseseeesas 


Aims and Autographs of Authors 
Biographical Sketch 
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Notes from Boston 
With the New Books 


“Auld Lang Syne ’’—‘‘Simon Dale ’’—‘‘ Shrewsbury "—‘‘ The Red Bridge Neighborhood ” 


—“The Bargain Theory of Wages’’—‘“ Rubaiyat of Omar 


Khayyam ’—‘‘Stories of 


Pennsylvania ’’—‘‘ Outlines of Sociology"—‘‘ A New Astronomy for Beginners ''—*‘ Spain 


in the Nineteenth Century”"—‘‘ Prayers Ancient and Modern ”—‘“ The Federation of the 


Powers.” 
The Books of 1897 
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The Polychrome Bible -Lockyer’s Meteoritic Hypothesis— Mr. Watson’s Poetry—Hallucina- 


tions and I!lusions—Alaska—Mr. Durand’s Volume on New York’s Finances—Simon Dale— 


Are the States Equal Under the Constitution ?—Vivian of Virginia—American Literature— 


The Whirlpool—A Book for Boys—Symphonies and Their Meaning—Shrewsbury—A Trades 


Unionist Cyclopeedia—A Sailor in Spite of Himself—Satan’s Invisible World Displayed ; or, 


Despairing Democracy. 
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